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YELLOW-WINGED BU 


NTING, OR SPARROW. 


(SEE COLORED ENGRAVING, OPPOSITE.) 


(We are indebted to Audubon’s valuable} 
work, entitled “ Birds of America,” for the, 
following particulars respecting the beautiful | 
little bird that graces our present number. | 

he introduction of painted pictures is a new 
feature in the Garland, and we intend to con-! 
tinue them occasionally, as we shall be ena- 
bled to do, with an extensive and increasing 
circulation, and the promptness of our friends 
in their remittances. ] 


This is one of the remarkable species of), 


birds which pass unobserved from the Mexi- 
can dominions and some of the West India 
Islands, to the middle portion of our Atlantic 
States. From Maryland to Maine it ts found 
inconsiderable numbers, and is not uncom- 
mon in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
Yok, and Connecticut. In all the States it 
prefers the neighborhood of the coast and a 
light sandy soil, It arrives in the latter dis- 
tricts about the’ 10th of May, and throws it- 


|as simple as its owner is innocent and gentle. 


‘Tt is placed on the ground, and is formed of 
light dry grasses, with a scanty lining of 
| withered fibrous roots and horse hair. The 
young follow their parents on the ground for 
i short time, after which they separate and 
||search for food singly. This species, indeed, 
never congregates, as almost all others of its 
‘tribe do, before they depart from us, but the 
|individuals seem to move off in a sulky mood, 
and in so concealed a way, that their winter 
quarters are yet unknown. 

The appearance of this humble species on 
the shores of the Columbia river renders its 
geographical distribution as difficult of com- 
prehension as that of some other species, 
which, like it, discard, as it were, extensive 
tracts, and appear in distant regions for a 
season. 





} 
| 


Thus some of this species, on their 
way from their unknown winter abode north- 
ward, pass toward the middle and eastern dis- 


tricts of our Atlantic coast, while others di- 
verge to reach the Oregon section, in which 
this bird has been found by Mr. Townsend, 


self into the open newly-ploughed fields, and) 
those covered with the valuable red clover. 
lt is never found in the woodlands. Its food | 


consists of such insects and Jarve as are fou 
on the ground, together with the seeds o 
grasses and other plants. 

Its flight is low, short, and performed by a 
kind of constant tremor of the wings, resemb- 
ling that of a young bird. It alights on the 
tops of low bushes, fence-rails, and tall 
grasses, to sing its unmusical ditty, composed 
ofa few notes weakly enunciated at inter- 
vals, but sufficing to manifest its attachment 
lo its mate. 

The nest of the Yellow-winged Sparrow is 
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passing over our Southern States without 
being observed, although, when proceeding 
toward the Texas in April 1837, I found 
them abundant on their way eastward. 
REMARKABLE CASE OF INSTINCT IN A BIRD. 
One of the most remarkable cases of in- 
stinctive knowledge in birds, was often re- 
lated by my grandfather, who witnessed the 
fact with his own eyes. He was attracted 
to the door one summer day, by a troubled 
twittering, indicating distress and terror. 
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A bird, who had built her nest in a tree near || 


the door, was flying back and forth with the 


utmost speed, uttering wailing cries as she) 


went. He was at first at a loss to account 


for her strange movements, but they were! 


soon explained, by the sight of a snake, slow- | 


ly winding up the tree. 

Animal magnetism was then unheard of ;| 
and whoever had dared to mention it, would 
doubtless have been hung on Witche’s Hill, | 
without the benefit of clergy. Neverthe-| 
Jess, marvellous and altogether unaccountable | 
stories have been told of the snake’s power | 
to charm birds. My grandfather, having a| 
mind to test the truth of such stories, thought | 
he would watch the progress of things, but, | 
being a humane man, he resolved to kill the | 
snake before he despoiled the nest. The. 
distressed mother, meanwhile, continued her | 
rapid movements and troubled cries; and he 
soon discovered that she went and came con-| 
tinually with something in her bill, from one | 
particular tree—a white ash. The snake 
wound his way up; but the instant his head 
came near, the folds relaxed, and he fell to 
the ground rigid, and apparently lifeless. 
My grandfather made sure of his death by 
cutting off his head, and then mounted the 
tree to examine.into the mystery. Thesnug, 
Jittle nest was filled with eggs, and covered 
with leaves of the white ash ! 


The little bird knew, if my readers do not, 
that contect with the white ash is deadly 
poison toa snake. ‘T'his is no idle supersti- 
tion; but a veritable fact in natural history. 
The Indians are aware of it, and twist gar- 
Jands of white ash leaves about their ankles 
as a protection against rattlesnakes. Slaves 
often take the same precaution, when they 
travel through swainps and forests. 


T have never heard any explanation of the 
effect produced by the white ash; but I know 
that settlers in the wilderness like to have 
these trees around their log houses, being 
convinced that no snake will voluntarily 
come near them. When touched with the 
boughs, they are said to grow suddenly rigid, 
with strong convulsions; after a while they 
slowly recover, but seem sickly for some 
time.—Mrs. L. M. Child. 
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DEPARTURE. 


As slow our ship her foamy track 
Against the wind was cleaving, 

Her trembling pennant still louk’d back 
To that dear isle "twas leaving. 

So loath we part from all we love, 
From all the links that bind us; 

So turn our hearts where’er we rove, 
To those we’ve left behind us. 





Moors. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE HEIR OF BELTRAN. 


OR, THE SPANISH BROTHERS. 
| The sequel to“ The Stranger’s Grave.” 
BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAM, 

[In the story published in our last number 
headed the “ Stranger’s Grave,” some ¢ 


UIs 


\crepancies occurred, which were pointed oyt 


‘tous ina note from the author; but as we 


did not see the note in time to make the 
jneceesary alterations in the story itself, wo 
‘introduce them here. Instead of representing 
| 5 
the grave of the mother as having been dus 
\beside that of Amedée, it should have been 
near it; and instead of saying the monument 
to the American officer was erected by the 


| 


young men of Portland, and that of the Brit. 
‘ish officer by a passing traveller, the author 
says—“ The fact is, the monument to the 
‘American, I find, on re-visiting the spot, was 
‘erected by a passing traveller,’ and that to 
the British officer ‘ by the crew of his own 


vessel.’ ””] 


The story of the sexton had deeply inte. 
rested my feelings, and my curiosity and 
sympathy were equally awakened. | was 
desirous of knowing more of the lady and her 
son who had visited this land and died here 
under such mysterious circumstances, and 
resolved to pay a visit to the merchant him- 
self, whom I knew, and ascertain from him 
if he held any key to solve the mystery, and 
ask his opinion upon the facts already made 
known to the reader. 

I attended the funeral of the poor lady from 
the merchant’s house. I looked at her face 
as she lay shrouded in her coffin, and thought 
I had never beheld any thing so lovely on 
which Death had laid his hand. Her hair 
was black as the raven, and sinoothed upon 
her marble brow. Her large eye-!ids were 
edged with a fringe of lashes of a finger’s 
breadth. Her mouth was beautiful still, and 
wore a sweet expression of sorrow and re- 
signation ; showing the spirit in which she 
died. Her features were classically regular, 
and { seemed to be gazing upon a recumbent 
statue of the purest marble, so severely had 
Death finished the outline of beauty which 
Life had moulded. 

She was buried, and few followed ler to 
the grave. It was dug, as I have said, near, 
but not beside that of her boy—a few ‘eet 
and one or two other graves partec them. 
When we came to the spot, I saw the sex'on 
there waiting to receive the corse of the 
imother as he had done that of the son. But 
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the grave he had dug was filled up! The 
merchant asked, and I looked to him for an 
explanation. He pointed to the left to Ame- 
jée’s grave. We saw a high mound of tresh 
earth thrown up beside it. 

«| thought,” he said, with a noble display 
of feeling, “I thought it were a pity to part 
in death those who so loved in life, and I 
concluded to fill up this grave and place them 
both in one.” 

[ grasped the sexton’s rough hand, and a 
tear from his eye fell upon my own. [turned 
tothe merchant whose eyes were filling with 
tears of emotion. 

So we buried the mother and son in one 

ve, and the earth received them to its 
embrace till the resurrection morn. 

| walked home with the merchant, con- 
yersing by the way of the event in which we 
had just borne a part. He corroborated the 
sory I have already repeated, and expressed 
himself as desirous of knowing more as I 
myself was. I inquired of him the charac- 
ers of Don Carlos Valez, the nephew, and 
Don Juan Barradas, his uncle, the Malaga 
merchants. He replied, he knew them only 
as correspondents, and that they were a 
wealthy house. 

On our arrival at the merchant’s mansion, 
he invited me in, saying that he would take 
the liberty of a trustee by death, to examine 
asmall eseritoire, in which she had papers 
and jewels, and that he would permit me to 
be present. I thanked him for a privilege 
which { esteemed so great and which prom- 
ised to give me some clue to her history, and 
entered his library with him. One of the 
inmates of his family brought him the little 
desk from the room of the deceased stranger 
ind placing it in his hands, retired, leaving 
ts together. 

“This box,” he said, ‘* was among her little 
hggage which, as a sailor, she had put on 
ward the ship she sailed from Spain in. She 
iways kept it closely in her room, and as no 
prying eyes invaded the privacy she sought, 
n0 one has known any thing of its contents. 
Bat | have no key, nor does it seem to have 
ikey-hole,” he added, examining it. * It is 
opened and closed by a spring, which I fear 
vill escape our search.” 

After a long and close scrutiny, and failing 
0 discover any way by which it could be 
opened, I finally recollected a similar box I 
ind seen in a Spanish convent, containing a 
pieture of the virgin upon the cover, and 
that, by pressing a pointed instrument upon 
the right eye of the image, a spring was 
tuched which opened the casket. On the 
cover of this box was done in enamel a Moor- 
* Knight attacking a lion. After some 
ime | discovered that the small round shield 
fthe Moor yielded to the pressure of a pen- 





cil-head, and the cover of the box flew up. 
It contained a quantity of jewelry of great 
value and beauty, and a locket set in jewels, 
containing the miniature of a remarkably fine 
looking young officer, in whose features and 
expression the merchant instantly detected a 
resemblance to Amedeée. 

| “It is the father of the boy, and, perhaps, 
‘the husband of the lady,” he exclaimed. 

| Another locket was discovered with two 
/miniatures—one of which was of Amedée at 
‘a much earlier period of life than when he 
‘died, and the other of a very youthful woman 
of the most brilliant and captivating style of 
‘beauty, in whose features we could not help 
‘recognizing those of the mother. What a 
touching story did these three silent memo- 
rials tell! 

| But what were of equal if not likely to 
|prove of greater interest to us, was several 
jletters, some of which were tied together in 
\biack ribbon, others loosely laid in the bottom 
of the casket. We were soon deeply en- 
'gaged in their examination, and their perusal 
| was attended with the most painful and thril- 
‘ling interest. 

| I regret that I am not at liberty to lay 
these interesting letters before my readers ; 
‘but as ] am permitted to give the story they 
‘tell in my own words, | will now crave your 
'patience while I do so, 

It seems that there were two brothers, sons 
lof the Marquis de Beltran, who had an estate 
and lived in an ancient castle, about twenty 
leagues distant from Malaga. Upon the 
eldest son the estate and title descended, 
leaving the younger son to such wealth and 
honor through the usual avenues open to 
younger branches of noble families. Don 
\Carlos, the eldest, was a gentlernan of noble 
disposition and of pleasing address, and pos- 
sessed abilities that gave him influence in 
the councils of the kingdom. His brother, 
on the other hand, possessed an ambitious 
and impatient spirit, and though as a boy 
naturally of an agreeable temper, when he 
became of ageand saw how his brother mono- 
polized all the wealth, rank and power of his 
family, he became envious and hated him as 
Cain did Abel, and most gladly would have 
had him well out of the way. He was too 
proud, however, to stain his hands with blood, 
to shed which, except in battle, he deemed 
unworthy a gentleman—a strange conclusion 
for a Spanish cavalier to come to—and so he 
made no design upon his life. At length he 
left the halls of his fathers, and sinking his 
own noble family name took that of lis ma- 
ternal ancester, and called himself Don Juan 
Barradas, and engaged in commerce. He 
soon afterwards married, and had a son, 











whom he called Antonio, and educated as 
his nephew. This deception he practiced, 
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on account of his own ambition, which yet 
looked to the estates and title of his bro- 
ther, and which on his death he hoped 
to enjoy. And in case of so desirable an 
event, he feared to acknowledge the youth to 


be his son, lest he might also be impatient to)! 


assume his father’s place, and not be scrupu- 
lous about taking his life to gain his end. 
Thus, fear, ambition, and suspicion united, 
made Don Juan deny his ownson. But Don 
Carlos himself at length married, and Don 
Juan heard that a daughter was the fruit of 
the union. This did not cause him to 
despair of his ultimate end, for the estate 
and title was entailed only in the direct made 
line. 

Thus matters stood until the son of Don 


Juan grew to manhood, and the daughter of}. 


Don Varlos came to her seventeenth year. 
Now Don Juan’s fears prevailed lest she 
should marry and a son defeat forever all his 
ambitious hopes. 

While he was daily in the midst of his 
business, perplexing himself with the idea 
and half-consenting to evil temptations, which 
had for their object her removal from exist- 
ence, he heard to his great joy of the sudden 
death of his elder brother, Don Carlos, by a 
fall from his horse. This welcome intelli- 
gence caused him, now the Marquis de Bel- 
tran, without delay to proceed to the resi- 
dence of his deceased brother. He took his 


nephew, or rather his son, with him; and 


they remained there until the funeral obse- 
ques were performed. Don Juan then, as 
Lord Beltran, took possession of his castle 
and estates, and assumed the guardianship of 
his niece, whose beauty and intelligence 
made a favorable impression upon him, and 
he contemplated a future union between 
her and his son, which would entail his 
estate in his own line. 

But Isabella de Beltran had already fallen 
in love with a young French nobleman, who 
had come in the train of the French ambassa- 
dor, and had been with him entertained at 
the castle. ‘They had secretly plighted their 
troths, and no room was left in the maiden’s 
heart for any other lover than the young 
Count Amedée. She wrote to him of her 
father’s death, and he hastened to her and 
they were privately married. In the mean 
while Don Juan was unable to divine the 
cause of his niece’s silence, melancholy, and 
disinclination to listen to Don Antonio’s 
suit, who really fell in love with her. At 
length he treated her vigorously, when she 
fled from the castle by night, none knew 
wither. Long and fruitless was the search 
made by the suspicious Don, who now feared 
she might yet come between his or his son’s 
(whom he intended to acknowledge on his 
death-bed) enjoyment of the rank. Years 








elapsed, and Don Juan believed that she hag 
‘perished. In the meanwhile his son pursued 
‘his commercial affairs in Malaga, for the 
habit of acquisition of money, made him re. 
_luctant wholly to give it up. 

At length, fifteen years after her flicht, , 
spy discovered and reported to Don Juan the 
place of his niece’s refuge, and that she had 
been married and had with her a noble boy 
of great promise. This intelligence revive; 
all his former feelings, and he determined ty 
wrest her and her child from the convent jy 
which she had taken refuge. He succeede( 
but too well! for money and rank and power 
are invincible. 

Isabella, who had escaped with her hys. 

band’s aid from her uncle’s tyranny, had 
gone with him to France, and there civey 
birth toa son. Here they had lived happily 
several years at his chateau, when his scr. 
vices were called for on the field, where he 
died, sword in hand, with many a gallant 
son of France. The widow sought her native 
land, and took up her abode privately in « 
‘convent near Castle Beltran, that she migit 
be near the place of which she was resolyed 
‘her son should yet be lord. Treachery ex- 
posed her retreat, and Don Juan pursued her 
(there. Her son was torn from her arms by 
_ ruthless armed men, and carried away. Fran- 
\tic, she called on him in vain, and soon lier 
| reason fled. 
In the meantime, the heir of Beltran was 
jtaken to Malaga and placed on board the 
vessel which brought him to the far distant 
‘land where he now sleeps in * The Stranger's 
Grave.” 

At length the mother’s reason returned, 
|and she escaped from those whi guarded her, 
}and wandered in search of her lost son, ti!\ 
eventually, she heard, through the confession 
‘of one of the men hired by Don Juan, made as 
he lay bleeding from a wound he had re- 
ceived in a conflict with another bandit, that 
he had assisted in conveying the boy to 
Malaga, whence he had been put on board 
/some American vessel. 

At Malaga, whither she hastened in dis 
guise, the hapless mother at Jength Jearned 
that a vessel from America had been in port 
about the time her boy was stolen, and 
that another oue was then there about to sail 
for the same port. Disguised asa sailor, she 
succeeded in bribing the lad in the cabin to 
leave the vessel and getting the captain 
take her in his place. 

The issue is known to the reader! _ 

Don Juan did not long enjoy the fruits of 
his guilt. He was haunted by his evil co 
science, till, finally, he became his owa 
executioner, by flinging himself headlong 
from the highest tower for which he had 
committed such a series of crimes to be lord of 
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He did not leave behind the fact that Don| 


Antonio was his son, who thus suffered jnst 


ynishment as participator in the youth’s| 
abduction, by not inheriting the title and/) 
He claimed || 


rank of the Marquis de Beltran. 
it, however, as his nephew and next heir;, 


but the Court of Heraldry decided that as|! 
Don Juan had had but one brother and no) 


sister, that he could have no claim, inasmuch’ 
as he was not the son of Don Carlos, which 
could only make him nephew to Don Juan. | 


Thus was guilt and unprincipled ambition | 


justly punished in the entire defeat of all the} 


objects and ends which these wicked men by || 
their cruelty to the Condesa [sabella and her || 
con, the young Marquis of Beltran, would | 


have attained. 


| 
thi | 


ORIGINAL. 


} 
} 
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«THE SAILOR’S WIFE'S GRAVE.” | 


On seeing the picture of “ The Sailor's Wife’s Grave” || 


inthe Ladies’ Garland, the following lines were penned. | 
BY MRS, M. L. GARDINER. 


Thou mournest not alone, 
Young sailor of the deep; 
A brother fain would come, 
And on the altar weep. 
One, like thyself, oppress’d with grief, 
On the cold grave would seek relief. 


Lovedst thou the things of earth, 
And did they quickly fade? 
The scenes of joy and mirth— 
The shadows of a shade ? 
Does thy heart bleed o’er blighted love? 
Then let me all a brother prove. 


Bright was my nuptial morn; 
No fairer sun e’er shone 

Than that which lit the dawn 
When H. was all my own. 

A fair young bride of yesterday, 

And beautiful as flowers in May. 


Over the wooded hills— 

And through the shaded grove— 
Beside the murmuring rills— 

We breath’d the tale of love ; 
The blue waves, as they kiss’d the shore, 
Witness’d our vows when day was o'er. 


Soon the white sail was spread; 
“All hands on board” they cry ; 

Then ceased our pensive tread 
Beneath the starry sky. 

To see us weep, the pale moon veil’d 

Her lovely face as forth she sail’d. 


I sought the bounding main, 
And ‘neath love's dewy star 
The past appear’d again, 
And Harriet smil’d afar. 





ED 
I saw her in her bridal dress, 
image’d in her own loveliness. 


] dream’d—my sleep was sweet; 
I drew her to my breast ; 
Again—* no more we meet,” 
Disturb’d and broke my rest. 
Yet still I hop’d, and still I sigh’d 
‘7. > 
To view once more my beauteous bride. 


Borne on by gentle gales, 

We sought our native land, 
And soon our flowing sails 

Sped by the whiten’d strand 
Where oft we stray'd in days of yore, 
And listen’d to the ocean roar. 


The dangerous coast we pass’d, 

And reach’d the wish’d for shore ; 
My Harriet’s form I clasp’d, 

And thought my perils o’er ; 
Clasp’d in my mind to my fond heart, 
Resulv’d we never more would part. 


With bounding step I flew 

To grasp th’ extended hand, 
When back I quickly drew! 

Not one of the bright band 
Appear’d to welcome me; but all 
Look’d sad—and tears began to fall. 


Swift as the light’ning’s speed 
I sprung from off the deck, 
My spirit—as if freed— 
Floated a tnote—a speck— 
Around—above—afar it fled— 
And wak’d to know my H. was dead. 


Was dead—and Jaid in earth, 
And our young bud of love 
Just pass’d her hour of birth, 
And flew to realms above. 
They both were dead! and | alone, 
O God !—why turn’d I not to stone! 


They led me to a spot 

Where the green willows wave ; 
There, lonely and forgot, 

I found my Harriet’s grave, 
A little mound reared by her side— 
My precious babe, and my young bride. 


W hat was the world to me? 

I sought the waves again, 
Gaz’d on the deep blue sea, 

And woo'd the heaving main: 
Aud long’d within its glassy breast 
To find my everlasting rest. 


With thee now let me weep— 

I'll give thee tear for tear— 
‘The verdant sod we'll steep 

W ith memories ever dear. 
Where shall we hapless sailors turn, 
Who know no home but Beauty's urn? 
Sag Harbor, L. I., 1843. 
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THE QUAKER GIRL. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 


“ Morner,” said Clementine Selbury one 
morning, as she stood near the window, tak- 
ing off her bonnet and cloak, after her return 
from dancing-school, “ how I should hate to 
be a quaker!” 

Mrs. Seisury.—-You express yourself 
with far too much vehemence, Clementine. 
The word hate is too strong to be used by a 
young girl, on any occasion whatever. But 
what makes you think of quakers just now? 

Ciementine.—Because | this moment saw 
Mrs. Doveridge pass by, leading a little girl 
in each hand, and her eldest daughter follow- 
ing her with two more, all on their way 
home from what they call Fifth day meeting. 
Now, I should dislike to see my mother wear 
a stiff brown rattinet gown, a plain book- 
muslin handkerchief, with a grey silk one 
pinned over it, a little tight cap without 
either lace or ribbon, a close black bonnet, 
and a drab-colored cloth cloak with a narrow 
collar. Oh! how different from your beauti- 
ful French silk coat, and your elegant hat 
trimmed with blond and feathers. 

Mrs. Setzury.—Her eldest daughter Edith 
is certainiy a very pretty girl. 

Ciementine.—It is a pity, then, that she 
should be disfigured with that brown cloth 
coat, and that plain white silk bonnet. And 
then to see all her younger sisters with the 
same sort of brown cloth coats, and little 
Leghorn bonnets without a single bow on 
them—nothing but a band round the crown, 
and strings of plain white ribbon. How can 
they bear to be drest in such a manner! 
How different from me, in my white beaver 
bonnet, and my pink merino cloak lined with 
white silk! Whata miserably dull life they 
must lead! To think that they have no 
music or dancing, no balls,—and that they 
never go to the theatre. How I should dis- 
like to live with quakers! 

Mas. Sertsury.—I am afraid, Clementine, 
if your prejudice against quakers is so great, 
you must give up your expected visit to Phi- 
ladelphia, notwithstanding that your father 
has almost promised to take you with him 
next week, when he goes thither on business. 

CiemenTiNe.—It would be dreadful to me 
to give up my jaunt to Philadelphia. But 
cannot I be there without living among qua- 
kers? Iam sure a/i the people of Philadel- 
phia are not what they call Friends. 

Mrs. Setsury.—When your father was 
last in that city, his old acquaintance, Mr. 
Emsworth, (who is a very plain quaker, and 
conforms in every respect to the primitive 
manners of his sect,) made him promise to 
bring his eldest daughter with him the next 





| flower-jars. 





time he came to Philadelphia, and to al|oy 
her to stay at his house. He wished your 
father also to be his guest, but he prefer, 
taking up his residence at a hotel, according 
to his usual custom when he is from home 
Therefore, if you go to Philadelphia at 4\) 
your place of abode must be at Mr, Bins. 
worth’s. 

Cuementine.—Then [ believe I woylg 
rather not go. 

Mrs. Sersury.—Very well, your gj 
will be happy to take your place. 

CLEMENTINE.—Still, I have a great desire 
to visit Philadelphia, particularly as | have 
never been there in my life. Every one cal's 
it a beautiful city; and it is said to have moro 
comforts and conveniences than any other 
place in the Union. : 

Mrs. Setpury.—I certainly would advise 
you to avail yourself of your father’s king 
offer, and of Mr. Emsworth’s equally kind in. 
vitation. 

CrementinE.—-Well, I would ceriain!y 
make great sacrifices for the sake of seins 
a place of which I heard so much. I believe 
I will go, dear mother, notwithstanding the 
quakers. Has Mrs. Emsworth any children’ 

Mrs. Serspury.—Only one, a daughter 
about sixteen. ‘ 

Ciementine.—And I am fifteen. How. 
ever, though there is so little difference in 
our ages, I do not expect that she will be any 
thing of a companion to me. But I will try 
to get along with her as wellasI can. — 

In about a week after this conversation, 
Clementine and her father left their home at 
Baltimore, and set out for Philadelphia, 
where they arrived at ten o'clock in the 
morning. When they landed from the steam- 
boat, they found Mr. Emsworth waiting to 
receive them, with his carriage, a large, 
plain, olive-colored coach, with no other or- 
nament than an FE. on each door; it was 
driven by a black servant in a quaker dress. 

They soon arrived at Mr. Emsworth’s 
house, a large, substantial, old-fashioned man- 
sion, with an air of the most perfect comfort 
and convenience, and which had been built 
by his grand-father. The mahogany furni- 
ture in the family sitting-room was nearly 
black with age, but it was in complete order, 
and so polished by frequent rubbing, that you 
might see your face in it. The sofa was 
covered with dark-brown chintz, and hada 
large and very soft pillow at each end. The 
capacious Franklin stove was resplendent 
with brightness, and blazing with an excel- 
lent hickory fire. On the mantel-piece stood 
a small clock ina mahogany case; and the 
other chimney ornaments were large and 
curious shells, and tall, old-fashioned china 
On each side of the fire-place 
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were small mahogany brackets, which, by 
means of a little brass knob, could be slipped 
in and out of the wall, and were extremely 
convenient to hold a candle for one person to 
read or sew by in the evening. Near each 
of them stood a large and well-cushioned 
arm-chair. In one of the recesses stood a 
book-case, stored with an excellent selection 
of books; in the other was a china closet, 
with cellarets under it, like those of a side- 
poard. ‘The colors of the carpet were simply 
green and black, and the figure very small 
and neat. The curtains were of brown mo- 
reen, with a binding of the same color, and 
no fringe ; and, unlike the generality of win- 
dow curtains, were evidently intended for 
use rather than for ornament. Cushions of 
the same moreen were on the old-fashioned 
mahogany chairs; and the looking-glass, 
which was very large, had an extremely 
narrow mahogany frame. On the table under 
it lay a family Bible, the binding protected 
by an oil cloth cover. 

“When Clementine first looked round the 
room, she felt an inclination to smile at the 
plainness of the furniture, as she contrasted 
itin her mind with the Brussels carpet, mo- 
rocco chairs and sofas, silk curtains, and 
marble pier-tables in her father’s splendid 
parlors; not to mention the looking-glasses in 
superb gilt frames, the bronze figures hold- 
ing lamps in the recesses, the French time- 
pieces covered with gilding, the chandeliers 
suspended from the centre of the ceilings, 
and the elegant vases that decorated the 
mantel-pieces of the mansion that was her 
home. But she was received so kindly by 
Mrs. Emsworth and her daughter, that she 


could not but reproach herself for having || 


entertained a single thought like ridicule of, 
the sober simplicity of their house and habits. 

Lydia Emsworth was remarkably hand- 
some; and her complexion of the purest red 
end white, denoted the most perfect health. 
She had intelligent blue eyes, with Jong black 
lashes ; she wore her dark brown hair parted 
on her forehead without any curls, and its 
luxuriant length behind was simply wreathed 
round her comb. Her teeth were white as 
wory, and her smile the most beautiful that 
can be imagined. Her figure was naturally 
0 good that corsets (which she had never 
worn) could not have improved it. She was 
drest, the day of Clementine’s arrival, in a 
high frock of dark grey merino, made as 
plainly as possible, but fitting her exactly; 
and her collar was of the most transparent 
book-muslin, with a nicely plaited frill of the 
same, 

The age of Lydia Emsworth was only six- 
teen; but having read a great deal, and de- 
voted a large portion of her time to the 





‘improvement of her mind, she had acquired 
‘as much knowledge and information as is 
generally found in young ladies of twenty- 
five; and though her modesty frequently 
(withheld her from expressing her opinion, or 
taking a conspicuous part in conversation, 
she listened with such a look of intelligence 
that it was easy to perceive she was by no 
‘means ignorant of the subject under discus- 
ision, whatever it might be. 
| Soon after the arrival of Clementine, Lydia 
‘Emsworth said to her, ** When thou hast 
\sufficiently warmed thyself, I shall be glad to 
conduct thee to thy chamber, that thou mayest 
idisembarrass thyself from thy travelling 
idress.” Clementine instantly accepted Ly- 
\dia’s offer, and was conducted by her toa 
ivery commodious apartment, with curtains 
‘and chair covers of dimity, and a toilet cover 
‘most carefully quilted. This room was also 
jwarmed by an excellent fire in a Franklin 
jstove ; and, like the parlor, it was most care- 
‘fully guarded against draughts. It was re- 
|plete with comforts, and on a hanging shelf 
were some very interesting books. 
Clementine changed her dress, unpacked 
her clothes, and arranged them in the bureau 
and wardrobe. By the time this was ac- 
‘complished, the large eight-day clock on the 
j\landing place of the stair-case struck one, 
jand Lydia came up to conduct the stranger 
ito the eating room. The dinner (to which 
|Mr. Selbury had been invited) was very 
‘abundant and admirably cooked ; and the 
dessert had been made by Lydia, on whom 
that business generally devolved. Never had 
Clementine seen such fine puff-paste, or tasted 
isuch exquisite sweetmeats. 
After dinner, her father went back to his 
|hotel, having made an appointment to meet 
\a gentleman there on business. Mr. Ems- 
worth repaired to his store in Market street; 
and the ladies returned to the parlor. Mrs. 
Emsworth took her knitting, Lydia resumed 
her sewing, and Clementine seated herself at 
the window, that she might see what was 
passing in the street. She had a very erro- 
neous idea that in presence of quakers all 
conversation on gay subjects was interdicted, 
and she was much surprised when Mrs. 
Emsworth and Lydia, with the kind and con- 
siderate feeling that distinguishes their sect, 
encouraged her to converse on topics, that, 
being familiar to her, they supposed would 
give her the most pleasure to talk of. Ina 
short time Clementine became herself per- 
fectly at ease with both mother and daughter, 
and found herself relating all the particulars 
of a juvenile ball at which she had made one 
of the company, shortly before she left Balti- 
more, and describing a new play she had 
seen there the preceding autumn; nor did a 
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single disapproving remark from either of her 
auditors remind her that such amusements 
were not sanctioned by the society of Friends. 

At tea, which took place at a very early 
hour, and which was made by Mrs. Emsworth 


herself, (a bright tea kettle boiling all the), 


time on a chafing dish beside her,) the table 
was covered with a clean cloth beautifully 
white and fine, and set out with several dif- 
ferent relishes, two large plates of excellent 
buckwheat cakes, and a basket of buns made 
by Lydia. Clementine saw that she should 
live well during her visit, a prospect by no 
means displeasing to a girl! of fifteen. 

After tea, Mr. Emsworth, drawing out one 
of the little mahogany brackets from the side 
of the fireplace, set a candle and snuffers 
upon it, and read aloud to the family (who 
were at work round a large stand) a very 
amusing tour in Europe, recently published. 

Next morning, the weather being remark- 
ably fine and mild, Mrs. Emsworth and Lydia 
went with Clementine to see West’s cele- 
brated picture of Christ healing the sick, in 
the house built by the citizens of Philadel- 
phia for its reception. Clementine at first 
thought it very strange to visit public places 
unaccompanied by a gentleman. She was 
not then aware that a quaker bonnet is con- 
sidered a sufficient evidence of respectability, 
and a sufficient safeguard against imperti- 
nence ; and that escorted by a quaker female 
any lady might travel unmolested from one 
end of the Union to the other. 

At the first glance of West’s picture, Cle- 
mentine did not think she should like it, but 
her companions explained it so well, and 
pointed out its beauties with so much natural 
taste and feeling, that though they stayed 
near two hours, she was sorry to leave it. 
They afterwards went through the hospital, 
which Clementine thought the most perfectly 
neat place she had ever seen, and shie parti- 
cularly admired the manner in which the 
floors were sanded in borders and flowers. 
She could not, however, suppress a smile at 
the statue of William Penn in the hospital 
garden,-and it is certain that the quaker habit 
appears to no advantage in bronze or marble. 


“ Thou art amused,” said Mrs. Emsworth || 


to her, as they came away, “at the quaint 
and formal appearance of the founder of Phi- 
ladelphia, and | believe that a statue to look 
well should always be enveloped in a mantle 
or some sort of loose drapery that will hang 
in fine folds: for instance, like the marble 
effigy of Benjamin Franklin, over the door of 
the City Library, that I pointed out to thee 
as we passed. And the habit of Friends, as 
worn in the time of Charles the Second, was 
perhaps still less becoming than it is now. 
Sull, I would not wish that this statue were 


| ~~ 
otherwise, for it has the merit of truth, ang 
tae . Peay: ’ 
gives us an idea of William Penn as he 
really looked. It is not a great many year; 
‘since a few persons were still alive who jiad 
actually seen him.” 
“Seen William Penn!” exclaimed (\p. 
‘mentine, * is it possible !” 
| Yes,” replied Mrs. Emsworth, “and | 
myself have often seen an old woman named 
Barbara Niebuhr, who recollected the firs 
‘landing of William Penn, at which time, as 
ishe said, she was sixteen years old. She 
had been brought to America by her parents, 
who were Germans, and had accompanied 
‘some Swedes that formed a settlement oy 
the western side of the Delaware, a fey 
miles below what is now Philadelphia. This 
‘woman, as is often the case, had a perfec; 
\recollection of the most striking events of her 
‘early life, while her memory could not retain 
‘the occurrences of later times. For many 
years she sold cakes and molasses candy at 4 
stall in Chestnut street, near the steps of the 
‘Bank of North America, and I have often in 
‘my childhood laid out a cent with her. After. 
wards she sat in market with herbs, and con. 
\tinued in that occupation the remainder of 
‘her life. When a century old, she had, as 
‘thou mayest suppose, the appearance of ex- 
treme age. She was bent nearly double; 
‘her teeth had long since been entirely gone, 
and her hair was as white as snow. After- 
wards her hair all came out, and grew again, 
iperfectly black, and resembling that of a 
young person. I saw her frequently after the 
\second growth of her hair. ‘Though poor in 
‘appearance, she was said to have amassed 
some money. She lived in a very old and 
‘ruinous house in one of the alleys, and finally 
‘died in consequence of a very severe hurt slie 
‘received from the stairs falling with her. 
Dr. Priestley visited her when he was first 
‘in Philadelphia, and published an account of 
her in one of the newspapers. He heard 
from her own lips a description of the arrival 
of William Penn and his friends, and of the 
wilderness, then inhabited only by Indians 
and wild animals, and which is now an ele- 
‘gant and populous city.” : 
Clementine said she could scarcely realise 
the fact of thesquare in which they were now 
walking having been a savage forest in the 
memory of any person but recently dead, 
and that chestnut, walnut, spruce, and pine 
trees should have grown in places now occu- 


‘pied by ranges of handsome houses, forming 


straightand regular streets whose length seem- 
ed almost interminable. But Lydia reminded 
her of the great number of towns beyond the 
Alleghany, where, only twenty or thirty 
years ago, the axe of the settler resounded 
for the first time since the creation of the 
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world. And she told of two old gra nd-uncles| 
of her father, whom she had frequently seen! 
at their farms in Chester county, who, when| 
yery young men, had gone on horseback from 
Pennsylvania to South Carolina, at a time! 
when the best road through the interior of | 
the country was a pathway in the woods, 
which had been travelled only a few years. | 
This path was called the K. L. road, and was} 
first explored by a German from Lancaster, | 
who, to enable himself to find his way back, | 
had with his knife marked the trees on one| 
side of the way with L. for Lancaster, and 
on the other side with K. for Karolina. She! 
also told of her great grandfather Wilson| 
having purchased a large tract of Jand about 
forty miles from Philadelphia, of an Indian, 


fora brass kettle and a blue jacket well de-| 


corated with bright buttons. And the tract 
of wilderness soon became a fine farm. 


Clementine was so well pleased with her}! 
companions on their visit to West’s painting || 
and the hospital, that in the afternoon she|| 
expressed a wish to go and see something) 
ese. But Mrs. Emsworth very judiciously}, 


replied, * If thy time with us were but a few 


days, it would be desirable that thou shouldst|| 
see as many sightsas possible ina short period ; || 
but as we hope to keep thee at least several || 
weeks, we fear to distract thy attention and|| 
overload thy memory by showing thee too|| 
many places in rapid succession. What thou)! 
seest will interest thee more, and dwell| 
longer on thy remembrance, if thou hast time |; 
toexamine it properly, and leisure to think 

upon it afterwards, before thy mind is di-|| 


verted to some new object.” 

Clementine acquiesced, recollecting that 
when she had visited her aunt and uncle at 
Washington the preceding summer, they had 
in one morning been all over the capitol, the 
president’s house, the navy yard, and every 
show place in the city; and had gone in the 
afternoon to Mount Vernon and the Falls of 
the Potomac. The consequence was that 
she had no clear idea or satisfactory recollec- 
tion of any one of these places, 

Karly in the afternoon, a quaker lady and 
her two daughters brought their sewing, and 
came to take tea with Mrs. Emsworth. They 
were all very intelligent persons, and there 
was much pleasant conversation, though they 
knew nothing of the fashions, and never 
went to balls, plays, or concerts. 

The visit to the hospital being mentioned, 
their guest, Mrs. Orwell, related several 
anecdotes of William Penn and his compan- 
ions, which she had heard when a child from 


her grandmother, whose father had come|! 


over with them in theship Welcome, in 1682. 
Mrs. Orwell then requested Lydia Emsworth 
to repeat Roscoe’s beautiful lines on William 











Penn’s Tree. These verses were sent by 
the celebrated Mr. Roscoe of Liverpool to 
Dr. Rush of Philadelphia, in return for an 
inkstand made from a piece of the wood of 
the old elm of Kensington, which memorable 
tree was blown down one night in a violent 
tempest, during the last war, year 1512. 

Lydia, ina clear and distinct voice, recited, 
with much taste and feeling, the following 
beautiful stanzas, which, being less generally 
known than they deserve to be, we shall pre- 
sent to our readers without further introduc- 
tion. 


WILLIAM PENN’S TREE. 
From clime to clime, from shore to shore, 
The war-fiend rais’d his hateful yell, 
And ‘midst the storm that realms deplore, 

Penn’s honor’d tree of concord fell. 


And of that tree, that ne’er again 

Shall spring’s reviving influence know, 
A relic o’er the Atlantic main 

Was sent—the gift of foe to foe. 


But though no more its ample shade 
Wave green beneath Columbia's sky, 

Though ev'ry branch be now decay'd, 
And all its scatter’d leaves be dry,— 


Yet ‘midst this relic’s sainted space, 

A heaith-restoring flood shall spring, 
In which the angel-form of Peace 

May stoop to dip her dove-like wing. 


So once the staff the prophet bore, 

By wondering eyes again was seen 
To dwell with life through every pore, 
And bud afresh with foliage green. 
The wither'd branch again shall grow, 
Till o’er the earth its shade extend; 

And this, the gift of foe to foe, 
Become the gift of friend to friend. 


Next morning, soon after breakfast, an 
aged female quaker brought her knitting, 
and came tospend the day at Mr. Emsworth’s, 
She was immediately installed in one of the 
cushioned arm-chairs, in the warmest corner. 
Lydia brought a footstool to put under her 
feet, and the greatest attention was paid all 
day to her comfort. She was called Neigh- 
‘bor Markley. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Emsworth’s carriage 
was prepared, for the purpose of giving Cle- 
mentine an opportunity of seeing the water 
‘works at Fairmount. Mr. and Mrs. Ems- 
worth accompanied her, and Neighbor Mark- 
ley was taken with them. Mr. Emsworth 
‘explained to Clementine the powerful yet 
simple machinery that furnished the whole 
city of Philedelphia with an abundant and 
never-failing supply of excellent water; and 
she was delighted with the beauty of the 
place, and the taste and neatness of the build- 
“ings. 

After their return to town, Neighbor 
Markley talked of going home, but the family 
insisted on her staying to tea. Coffee was 
,made on purpose for her, as Mrs. Emsworth 
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said she knew Neighbor Markley preferred | that, as I dress plainly, very little time js 
it; and when she departed, Lydia gave her a, sufficient for my own sewing. Therefore | 
little basket of cakes to take home with her.) have always had ample leisure to cultivate 


Notwithstanding Neighbor Markley’s re- 
monstrances, and declarations that an old 


woman like her had nothing to fear in walk-|. 


ing alone atter dark, Mr. Emsworth insisted 
on escorting her to her dwelling, that she 
might have his arm to support her, as the 
pavement was somewhat slippery with snow. 

Clementine had thought to herself all day 
that Neighbor Markley must be a rich rela- 
tion, from whom the Emsworth family ex- 
pected a large legacy. She thus accounted 
for their great attention to the old lady, and 
she began to think that quakers were not 
more disinterested than other people. What 
was her surprise to find, from something 
which was said, that Neighbor Markley was 
an inhabitant of the Walnut street almshouse, 
and that Mrs. Emsworth frequently bought 
from her herbs and plants, and that she took 
in quilting and knitting. This poor woman 
was very good and very intelligent, and she 
was frequently invited to spend a day with 
the Emsworth family, to break the monotony 
of her usual life, and to give her an oppor- 


tunity of enjoying many things that she could || 


not obtain in her own residence. ** Certain- 
ly,” thought Clementine, “quakers are good 
people.” 


A few days after, Lydia Emsworth, fol-|) 


lowed by the servant man, loaded with a 
large basket of provisions ready cooked, wert, 
to the almshouse to make a new gown for 
Neighbor Markley, carrying with her the 
stuff. She stayed all day, cut out the gown, 





and with the old woman’s assistance com- 
pleted it by nine o’clock in the evening. The) 
next morning Lydia commenced making a) 
quaker black bonnet, which Clementine un- 
derstood was for another inmate of the alins-| 
house. 

“ How did you learn to do all these things?” | 
said Clementine. 

“T wasthree months with a mantua maker, | 
and six weeks with a bonnet maker,” replied 
Lydia, ‘that I might acquire some know-, 
ledge of the art of making gowns and bon-, 
nets, which knowledge will] be useful to me, 
in case I should at some future time live in the, 
country, ur be so situated as not to have it in| 


my power to employ others to work for me.” |, 


“I believe,” said Clementine, “ you also 
went to-a pastry school.” 

“[ did,” answered Lydia. 

** But how,” inquired Clementine, “ did 


such acquirements as are approved in our 
society.” 

The more Clementine saw of the Ems 
worth family, the better she liked thom, 
Never had people milder tempers or kinde; 
‘hearts, and never were people more perfect|y 
happy. In their company, Clementine fe): 4 
‘disposition to be pleased with every place 
they visited, and with every thing they 
showed her. They took her to the museum, 
ito the asylum of the deaf and dumb, and in 
fact to all in the city worth seeing, except. 
‘ing, of course, places of public diversion ; ang 
(Clementine found that it was possible to be 
ivery well satisfied, and sufficiently amused, 
without even hearing of plays and balls. 

| Her father, who came every day tosee her, 
told her one morning that he would take her 
‘next evening to a juvenile ball. 

| “ Father,” said she, “do yon think this 
‘ball will be very different from those I have 
‘been at in Baltimore ?” 

* No,” replied Mr. Selbury, “ not very 
different.” 

*“ Then,” said Clementine, “I believe | 
will decline going, out of respect to Mir. 
Emsworth’s family, as I am a guest in their 
house, and quakers do not approve of balls.” 

“JT am very glad,” said Mr. Selbury, * that 
you seem to feel so much delicacy towards 
them; but they are so liberal in their opin- 
ions respecting the customs of other sects, 
and so disposed to allow people of every 
denomination the privilege of judging tor 
themselves, that [ am canvinced tliey wil 
not offer the slightest objection to your going 
to the bail to-morrow evening.” 

“JT am sure they will not,” replied Cle- 
mentine, “so far from that, Lydia will ask 
me to describe the ball to her after | come 
home, for she«knows it will give me pleasure 
to talk about it. But as I think they will be 
rather better pleased if I do not go, I wil 
stay away, and not tell them of the sacrilice 
I have made, And it will be no great sacri- 
fice, for 1 anticipate a very pleasant evening 
at home, as some of their friends whom | par- 
ticularly like are to drink tea here to-mor- 
row.” 

A few days after, however, Clementine’s 
resolution was not proof against an invitation 
from her father to accompany him to tle 
theatre, to see a new and attractive melo 
drama, and a very laughable farce. None oi 


you find time to learn mantua making, bon- the Emsworth’s family gave the smailest 
net making, and pastry !” hint of disapproval. ‘Tea was prepared at a 

* You must recollect,” returned Lydia, still earlier hour than usual, that Mr. Sel- 
“that I have never learned music, dancing, bury and his daughter might take theirs com- 
or any sort of ornamental needle work, and , fortably, without fearing all the time that 
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they would get to the theatre too late to see 
the commencement of the play; and next 
morning Clementine amused them highly by 
her very animated account of it. 

For several days, Lydia Emsworth had not 
sat with the family as usual, only joining 
them at meals, or for a short time in the 
evening; and when Clementine went out, 
Mrs. Emsworth volunteered to be her com- 
panion, instead of Lydia. Clementine, at 
jast, expressing much regret at their now 
having so little of Lydia’s company, inquired 
ifshe was indisposed. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Emsworth, * thou seest 
her always at table ; but she has a particular 
occupation which she cannot pursue as she 
wishes, except in her own room.” 

And this was told to all Lydia’s friends 
when they inquired for her; but none, how- 
ever intimate, were invited to go up to her 
chamber. This very much surprised Cie- 
mentine, who had a considerable share of 
curiosity, and who felt a little burt that Ly- 
dia did not ask her to come to her room, and 
sit with her. 


She at first supposed that Lydia was en- | 


gaged with an unusual quantity of mending 
or patching; but then she recollected that 
the mending was done regularly every 
Wednesday, and therefore it was improbable 
that so much should have accumulated as to 
make it necessary for Lydia to devote her 
whole time to it; and she wondered what 
sort of work it could be that was not adinis- 
sible to the parlor, or even to the dining 
room. 

At last she thought she had guessed exact- 
ly. 

“T suppose Lydia is quilting ?” said she to 
Mrs. Emsworth, 

“No,” replied Mrs. Emswerth, smiling, 
“we always do our quilting in the summer, 
when the days are long.” 

Clementine then recollecting that she had 
heard some of the quaker ladies talk of mak- 


ing rag carpets, by sewing together slips of 


old cloth, she concluded she had certainly 
guessed the mystery, and that Lydia was 
undoubtedly making a rag carpet for the 
kitchen floor. She did not, however, like to 
mention this new conjecture to Mrs. Ems- 
worth, and she soon found it erroneous, by 
accidentally discovering that the kitchen car- 
pet was new, and had only been brought 
home from the weaver’s a few weeks befure ; 
and she learned also that the cutting and 
sewing slips of cloth was a business that, like 
quilting, only went on in the summer, among 
methodical people. 

Clementine was again at a loss, and no 
one seemed disposed to gratify her curiosity, 
i spite of the hints which she could not 
avoid dropping. One morning, the father of 


Mrs. Emsworth, a fine venerable looking old 
farmer, arrived from the country, and Lydia 
was immediately sent for to come down and 
see her grandfather Wilson. She came in- 
stantly ; the meeting was very affectionate on 
both sides, and Clementine, finding that Ly- 
dia was likely to remain some time in the 
parlor, determined to avail herself of an op- 
portunity she had long been watching for, 
and, by slipping into Lydia’s room during her 
absence, she hoped to be able to satisfy her 
curiosity. 

She accordingly (taking her book with her 
as if she was going to read in her own apart- 
ment) glided on tipioe into Lydia’s,and looked 
about for some traces of ber friend’s mys- 
terious occupation. She saw on the bed a 
new shirt, on which Lydia had evidently 
been sewing the rufile. The linen and cam- 
bric were of the most exquisite fineness, the 
shirt was made in the newest fashion, and 
the frill had half a dozen little tucks along 


the edge, scarcely broader than a_ thick 


thread of cotton. Nothing could surpass the 
»xquisite neatness of the work. 

Clementine’s perplexity was now greater 
than ever. She knew that Mr. Emsworth 
wore no ruffies on his shirts, neither did any 
relations of the family; and this shirt was 
evidently not intended for a poor person. 
She knew not what to think. Why Lydia 
should choose to occupy herself in this man- 
ner, and with such unremitting industry,— 
why it should be kept a profound secret by the 
family, was to Clementine a subject of the 
greatest amazement. 

She still held the shirt in her hand, when, 
to her shame and confusion, the door opened, 
und Lydia appeared. Clementine started, 
and let fail the shirt; and Lydia stood mo- 
tionless with surprise that Clementine’s cu- 
riosity should have led her to take such 
dishonorable means to penetrate the secret, 
and with regret that her little mystery should 
be discovered. She did not, however, speak, 
and Clementine hesitated, faltered, but could 
frame no apology, and at last burst into tears. 
Lydia then advauced, took her hand, and 
placing a chair for her, said kindly,—* Sit 
down, dear Clementine, and compose thyself.” 

It was a long time before Clementine 
could find utterance, and at last she said— 
“Oh! Lydia—I do not expect you to forgive 
me—so kind as you have been, and for me to 
make such a return for all your goodness as 
to steal secretly into your room to find out 
what you have been doing for the last three 
days.” 

** My impatience to see my grandfather as 
soon as I heard of his arrival,” said Lydia, 
“made me run down stairs without taking 
the precaution of putting my work in a 
drawer, which for several days I have been 
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in the practice of doing, lest some of the ser- 
vants should happen to come in and see it.” 

* Oh!” exclaimed Clementine, “I am 
worse than the servants. I do not believe 
any of them would have done so mean an act 
as I have just been guilty of.” 

She was still crying when Mrs. Emsworth 
entered the room, and immediately said— 
* Will it be unpleasant to Clementine to tel] 
a friend the cause of her grief?” 

“Oh!” cried Clementine, “I deserve to 
be humbled, and I will humble myself.” 

“Tf thou hast committed a fault,” said Mrs. 
Emsworth, “the shame is in the act itself, 
and not in the confession it. Nevertheless, 
as thou art a guest in my house, I hope thou 
wilt do nothing that is painful or unpleasant 
to thee.” 

“Dear, kind Mrs. Emsworth,” exclaimed 
Clementine, “I feel now as if I cannot be at 
peace till I acknowledge the whole. In 
short, my curiosity, of which I own I have 
far too large a portion, has been much excited 
by the unusual circumstance of Lydia seclud- 
ing herself in her chamber; and this morn- 
ing, while she was with her grandfather, I 
determined to enter her room privately, for 
the purpose of discovering in what manner 
she had been engaged for the last three days.” 

“And you found the ruffled shirt on the 
bed,” said Mrs. Emsworth. 

““T did,” replied Clementine, “and I can 


offer no excuse for having taken so unworthy || 


a method of gratifying my desire to know 
what could in no way concern me.” 

“ Lydia,” said Mrs. Emsworth, “as thy 
grandfather will dine with us, I wish thee to 
go down and make his favorite pudding.” 

Lydia immediately left the room, evidently 
glad of an opportunity to escape being pre- 
sent at the explanation which she knew was 
coming; and Mrs. Emsworth, turning to 
Clementine, said to her,—* Since thou hast 
already discovered so much, I must now tell 
thee the whole. We know a poor sempstress, 
in whom we take considerable interest. She 
has recently made up two dozen shirts for a| 
gentleman who is said to be very vain and | 
frivolous, and apt to talk too much about 
every trifling thing that comes within his 
knowledge. The cambric for the ruffles was 
not sent to Margaret Warner till every other 
part of the shirts was completed, and she 
sewed the linen with great difficulty on ac- 
count of a whitlow which was coming on her 
fore finger. By the time the cambric arrived, 
her finger was so bad as to make impossible 
for her to sew at all. Lydia, who often goes 
to see her, and carry her assistance, felt 
much compassion. The shirts are wanted 
as soon as possible, as the gentleman is shortly 
to embark for South America. No other 
semsptress could be engaged to finish them, 


as all the women we know of that take jn 
work, happen just at this time to hayes 
much as they can possibly do. Lydia at tac 
determined to ruffle the shirts herself, “eee 
ing that she could do them well, and exacr'y 
according to the directions given to Marirarc 
Warner by the gentleman, who was part cn. 
larly desirous of having the frills pic y 
tucked. By this means they will be done ;; 
time; and the sooner they are completed the 
sooner poor Margaret will be paid for them, 
It was planned that Margaret should brine 
the shirts under her cloak, a few ata tino 
and take them away as they are finished. 
Of course Lydia does not wish this business 
to be made public, and therefore she cannos 
sew at them down stairs, as her doing s 
would excite curiosity, and cause questions 
to be asked ; it being well known that neithe; 
her father nor any of her connections wea; 
ruffled shirts. I regret that my eyes are no 
|good enough to help her. I need not tel! 
jthee, my dear Clementine, that this little 
|secret, which thou happenest to have dis. 
|covered, must still remain one.” 

(| “Oh! my dear Mrs. Emsworth,” said 
||Clementine, “though [ was so mean as to 
|take such a dishonorable method of finding jt 
‘out, [ am not quite so bad as to tell it. Do 
j\let me finish sewing on this ruffle, while 
| Lydia is making the pudding. Indeed [ can 
|| sew very well.” 

|| Mrs. Emsworth, after some hesitation, as- 
‘sented, and left her to go down to the old 
'gentleman. In a short time Lydia returned, 
‘and found that Clementine had sewed on the 
/remainder of the ruffle as neatly as possible. 

* Dear Lydia,” said Clementine, “Is! 
not be snre that you forgive me, unless you 
allow me to help you with these frills. If] 
‘cannot tuck them as nicely as yourself, I can 
lat least gather them and sew them on the 
shirt. Thus they will be done the sooner, 
‘and the poor woman can get the money, 
which no doubt she is in want of.” 

“Thou art extremely kind and consider- 
‘ate,” replied Lydia, “ but I shall be sorry to 
|see thee confine thyself closely to this sew- 
ing.” 

“The pleasure of being with you,” 
Clementine, “ will make me consider it no 
confinement at all; and if we both work ass'- 
duously, the business will soon be accom- 
plished.” af 

Lydia, seeing that Clementine would fee! 
really hurt if she refused her assistance, 2c- 
cepted the offer, and kissing her kindly, they 
sat down and sewed industriously all the 
remainder of the day. 

By the end of the week, the shirts were 
‘completed, and poor Margaret Warner glad y 
itook away the last of them, having promised 
‘strict secresy to the two young ladies. 
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Clementine had never in her life felt so} veins seen coursing beneath—the brightness 
happy as while she was employed in this| of those eyes, black, yet soft and languishing 
penevolent occupation ; and she was glad to| —the perfection of that form—the snowy 
pear that Margaret’s finger was getting well,| whiteness and fair proportions of that neck— 
and that she had as much work engaged as} shaded by the falling masses of her glossy 
would keep her busy all winter. hair, the air playing through its waving tres- 

When Mr. Selbury had finished his bus:-|' ses, beaming in the sunlight like threads of 
ness in Philadelphie, he announced to his} gold. Her mother saw that she was beauti- 
daughter that she must prepare for her return} ful; and while she gazed with a!l a mother’s 
to Baltimore. But the Emsworths urged him|!pride and fondness upon her only child, she 
« earnestly to allow her to pass the remain-| felt grateful that God in his mercy towards 
jer of the winter with them, and Clementine) her, through all her afflictions, had spared 
jerself was so very willing to stay, that he; her daughter to be the solace of her declining 
concluded to leave her, knowing that she) vears. Yet she feared that the vanities of 
would improve greatly in such a family. He} the world, its flatteries and deceits might in- 
left her upon condition that Mr. Emsworth|'jure her fair girl—she feared that the posees- 
who promised to take her home in the spring)| sion of so many charms might ruin so much 
would bring Lydia to Baltimore to return} loveliness. She watched over her tenderly 
Clementine’s visit, and prayerfully, and as the lessons she im- 

Clementine passed a delightful winter.|| parted seemed to take root, and the germs of 
Lydia taught her many useful things which) piety implanted in her breast seenied to in- 
she never could have learned at home ; and|/ fluence her every action, she hoped that the 
the example of this sensible and excellent!|loveliness her daughter possessed, would 
girl efiected a lasting improvement in her|/never be sullied by any deed unworthy its 
mind and habits; while her visit to Philadel-|| purity. Emma Gray knew that she was 
phia converted her prejudices against quakers)| beautiful—for the smile of her mother as she 
into esteem and admiration for this most val-|| parted the dark locks from her brow, and im- 
uable society, ‘planted a kiss there, told her so; the admira- 

cious. |tion of her friends, in their love, betrayed it 

‘to her; the gaze of bashful swains, and the 

EMMA GRAY. ‘impertinent stare of the stranger, attracted 
‘by the beauty of her features and the fairy 

A STORY OF REAL LIFE. lightness of her step, whispered to her flut- 

The fairest flower that graced our village! tering heart that her charms were many. 
was an humble maiden, the daughter of a|| And as she decked herself in her simple at- 
widowed mother; and lowly as was her lot|\tire before her small mirror, did not the 
in life, like the modest plant that in early|/smiling face reflected there tell of beauty ? 
spring opens its purple and golden blossoms|;—Yes, she saw that she was lovely—yet 
to the sun; she wore in the morning of her||she was not vain; the purity of her heart 
life the same bright and beautiful features,!|had not been overcome by vanity; she 
and the sunmer of her existence found her|'cared not for the flatterers that told her of 
still as lovely as when the soft breezes first) her charms, nor heeded the whisperings that 
played upon her smiling face. There was) reached her ear in praise of her beauty. 
an air of native gracefulness in her manners,| Seldom was there such loveliness of form 
and an ease and lightness in her every mo-| and feature blended with so much virtue and 


.. @ 


tion,—such as no art can give, and in the) simplicity. 

joyousness and light-heartedness of youth she|| Emma, as she increased in years, wrought 
roved gaily through the green fields, and| daily for the support of herself and mother; 
blithely carolled forth the sweet notes of| and busied over her wheel or with the needle, 
some favorite air. The music of her voice,|'she found no time to mix with the idle or 
as it swept over the hills, or lingered inj|'sport with the gay, and it was only at inter- 
sweetness around the cottage of her loved|| vals that she wandered forth over the neigh- 
home, fell upon the ear in strains of soft en-|/ boring green hills and in the quiet woods; yet 
chantment. No one that could mark the|'she loved to roam amid the still scenes that 
lightness of her step, the merry gush of surrounded their little cot, and listen to the 
laughter, and the smiling brightness of her|'strains of melody issuing from each bush and 
eye, but would wish that so beautiful a per-| tree,—gay and joyous as the feelings of her 
sonation of happiness might ever remain thus.| own heart. The music of the little stream 
No one could witness for a moment, without} that ran purling and winding through the 
emotion, the beauty of that countenance; a! meadows in murmuring sweetne-s, had 
complexion perfectly transparent, with the| charms for the girl’s heart—the plants that 
rose and lily beautifully blended, and the blue||sprang up wildly in every nook and corner, 
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opening their gay flowers and blossoms of fore they parted had exchanged vows of my. 


loveliness in rich profusion, decking the up- 
land and meadow in hues of many colored 
brightness—all had charms for her. She 
loved—as she tripped along, shaking the dew- 
drops from the verdant grass, flashing and 
sparkling beneath the bright sun—to listen 
to the sweet sounds of nature’s music—in- 
hale the balmy breath of morning, and watch 
the bursting of buds and opening of flowers. 
She delighted to hear and see so much that 
was berutiful, and witnessing these, the glad- 
ness of her heart did not lead her to forget 
that, in admiring so much that was charming 
in nature, the cause of all was to be remem- 
bered, and her thoughts were led “ from na- 
ture, up to nature’s God,” and the awe and 
veneration which the scene inspired, when 
thus contemplated, rendered the sensations 
and reflections of her heart, in these wan- 
derings, pure and holy, without spot or blem- 
ish. 
Frank Dalton, the son of a lawyer, emi- 
nent in his station, had often seen Einma. 
The more he saw, the more he admired her. 
He had often wished for an opportunity to 
speak with her; but as yet had not ventured 
to breathe a word, nor dared he to call when 
passing the cottage that contained such a 
treasure. With afrank and generous heart, 
he possessed a timidity approaching to bash- 
fulness, and as he grew older and mere fa- 
miliar with her beauty, his passion increased, 
and love beat high in the young man’s breast. 
imma had seen him often casting towards 
her those looks of fondness, and the pulsations 
of her heart became more rapid, while the 
blood mounted to her cheeks. Frank marked 
the change with delight, yet half ashamed 
of being the cause. He met: her one 
morning in one of her rambles; she was 
seated upon the grass watching the sportive 
gambols of the flocks, playing around her. 
Her bonnet was thrown off, and the dark 
tresses of her hair were playing upon her 
neck ; the exercise she had taken had deep- 
ened the roses on her cheek—with her taper 
fingers she wove a garland of wild flowers, 
gathered in her walk. She started when 
Dalton approached ; confused and fearful, 
she would have fled—but Frank had taken 
her by the hand ere she could stir from the 
spot. 
“Do not leave me, Emma !—not yet,” and 
he set himself down by her side, her hand lay 
passively in his. While he poured out the 
effusion of his soul, his love and all his hopes, 
she listened to the sound of his voice with 
downeast looks. She delighted in his words, 
yet she could scarcely tell their import; and 
he, in the fervency of his feelings, had im- 
printed a kiss upon her cheek—and be- 


\|tual love. They separated to their homes 
each with new feelings and new hope 
To Emma these thoughts were new, an) 
for the first time awakened within her breag: 
jstrange and wild emotions; an agitation, 
‘such as she had never felt before, disturi., 
|the serenity of her usually quiet days, ang 
‘broke up the gentle tenor of her thouchtc 
|to mingle with them hopes and fears of ‘jy. 
turity. 
Often the lovers met on the spot made dear 
|to them as the place where first they had re. 
vealed the secrets of their hearts, the bright. 
est hopes and joys garnered up therein. The 
soft and gentle tones of Dalton’s voice, as 
he whispered to Emma the fondness and firm. 
ness of his affection, sounded musically to her, 
and she listened with an ear openly alive to 
the projects of happiness and pleasures of the 
future, as pictured to her imagination by 
the fervency of Frank’s glowing love. She 
drank in the dear hopes of coming years, ag 
ishe laid her head upon his bosom, and the 
iquick beating of his heart at her side, and the 
warm breath of his lips as he pressed them ty 
her’s, told her how much and fondly he loved 
her. And he, ashe gazed upon the dear, 
confiding girl, thus artlessly yielding up her 
heart and all its affections—the purity of her 
soul—the loveliness of those features—that 
form of purest mould ;—all, all he might cali 
his own, and the sincerity of his love, and the 
unspottedness of his heart, led him almost to 
believe that so much loveliness was too 
bright and holy to be of earth; and as he 
gazed, the cool breath of the summer winds 
swept the bright locks from her brow, and 
played wantonly with the glossy ringlets as 
they fell upon her beautifully rounded 
shoulders, when he whispered to her some- 
thing of marriage. And new fears were 
aroused in Emma’s breast, for she knew 
‘that she was humble, and lowly born; the 
, 3 y born ; thet 
Frank was rich, and his parents proud of their 
wealth, and haughty and distant in their 
manners; that they could never look upon 
her with affection, and would feel that their 
son was disgracing himself and them in uni- 
ting his fate with her’s. These thoughts 
rushed upon her mind in a moment, and 
strongly as she loved Dalton—dear as he was 
ito her heart, and necessary as she felt him to 
be to her happiness—she could not bear that 
he should suffer so much for her sake, as the 
loss of his parent’s love, and the respect of 
his friends. 
So sweet had been the dreams of her early 
days of love, that in the gush of happiness 
that had surcharged her heart, the thought of 
what might be the feelings of the Daltons to- 








|wards her, had not once occupied her mind; 
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snd now that she had pondered upon it but 
fra moment, she resolved that, unless she 
could become the wife of Frank, with the 
full and free consent of his parents, she would 
not yield to his wishes. He listened to her 
grm but candid avowal of these sentiments, 
aod although his own heart acknowledged 


the justiness of them, yet he feared that the 


consummation of his hopes, were they to rest 
ypon such an alternative, were but distant— 


aad he pressed his suit more ardently. He 


was willing to risk his hopes of wealth, the 


iss of parental affection, for Emmia’s love.’ 


Still she yielded not. 
«Let us wait,” said she; “let us wait pa- 


tiently. Something’ may occur to remove) 


,!| obstacles to our union, we are yet young, 
snd time that has nursed the young love that 
has sprung up in our bosoms, will watch over 
its growth, its budding and blossoming, and 
the same plant dwelling in each breast, 
hearing the same green leaves and the same 
bright flowers, shedding the same sweet per- 
fume, may yet become as one plant and one 
blossom.” 


. * * * * 


The summer had gone, and with it, all its 
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‘half opened door, and beheld the mother, pale 
and emaciated, stretched upon a bed, appa- 
jrently nigh unto death. The lovely Em- 
ima sat upon the bedside, and supported 
‘her mother, while the tears fell fast upon 
ithe pallid brow of the sufferer. At the 
\foot of the couchstood a young man, gaz- 
ing sadly upon thescene before him, listen- 
ing to the dying words of the mother of her 
he loved. 

“Weep not, my Emma. Weep not for 
me, my child; my hour is come, and [ go 
with joy to meet my Lord. I grieve only 
that | leave you friendless and alone.” 

“Not friendless nor alone,” exclaimed 

Frank, as he approached her side. 
|| The mother placed the hand of her daugh- 
‘\ter within his. ‘ Take her,” said she, “ and 
cherish and protect her, when I am gone. 

Now raise me, my children, raise me that I 
||may see the sinking of the sun from the 
jearth, the fading beauty of its departing ray, 
‘jon which I may gaze no more; I am fast 
passing away.” And like the dim glory of 
the declming sun, on which she now fixed 
her eyes, so glided from earth the spirit of 
that meek and lowly christian, winging its 
way upward to its seat prepared for the saints 


i 
{ 


beauties of vernal woods, its flowering land-||in heaven. I withdrew silently, Frank even 


sapes, its wild music of birds and soft piping 


followed, and Emma was alone. 


winds; the gushing rills and leaping brooks,'| She was left in the bitterness of her heart 


were gone. Winter with its ice and snows, 
its cold and cheerlessness, had come and 
passed away, and spring followed in her path, 


without friends or relatives connected by the 
‘ties of blood. Other friends she had, for no 
‘'one who knew Emma Gray, but loved her for 


with her breath of balmy softness, and the||her beauty, for her gentleness, and the love 
nelody of her early songsters, whispering |and affection, and the untiring attention she 
gad strains of harmony ; while nature awoke |had bestowed upon her aged and feeble mo- 
from her slumbers, and leaping into life dis-||ther, over whom she had watched during a 


closed new beauties, brought with her new 
hopes and new fears. With all this change 
o'seasons and its operations, a change had 
come over the brightness of those fond hopes 
of happiness, that oft times had beamed so 


long and painful illness, until she had worn 
} 
| 


away the fair roundness of her form, and the 
'|bloom had faded from her cheek. Yet she 
||was still beautiful, lovely in her tears, and 
was not the lily still left though the rose had 


high in our lovers’ breasts. ‘The clouds of|| fled? Was she not the same bright being, 


wrrow had lowered upon the bright scene, 
and the darkness of adversity brooded over 
them. Yet the chords of love rang the 
ame changes, although, perhaps, somewhat 
deepened in tone, as time increased their 
power. 

The voice of Emma Gray was not heard in 
notes of gladness, warbling in tones of soft 
melody her sweetest song ; a solemn stillness 
reigned around her home, unbroken by any 
sound, save the murmuring of the wind 
through the trees, or the babbling of a gentle 
stream that stole slowly past the cottage of 


Biermother, I entered its quiet and neatly 


wrranged parlor. Yet no one was there to 
greet me with a smile, no home to welcome 
we. A gentle sigh reached me from an ad- 
joning apartment. 1 looked through the 


with feelings more pure, refined in the fur- 
nace of affliction? She was so, and as she 
followed the remains of her mother to her 
quiet resting place, many a tear was shed, 
many a sigh was breathed in sympathy for 
|| her woes, and more than one heart had vowed 
to protect her. She needed not their protec- 
tion. She had One in heaven, to whom she 
looked for support, in this her day of trial and 
tribulation. ‘There was one who followed, by 
her side, that mother tothe grave, who would 
cherish her and guard her from evil. And 
as she leaned upon his arm, in agony and 
weakness, when the last impressive cere- 
mony was concluced, did he not feel how 
'|much dearer to him was this beautiful being, 
than al] things else, in this world ; and ming- 
ling with sympathy for her sorrows, the fond: 


} 
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love of his heart whispered that she should 
yet be his. 


Time is a worker of strange changes in the || 
human heart, where the shafts of affliction || 


have entered deeply, and rankle to the very 
core; the thought of relief from misery in 
any other manner than by the close of all 
things here below, seems to be impossible, 


and the stricken heart sinks, perhaps, many |) 


atime under the blow. But there is in the! 
mind of youth, a ray of hope that peers with- 
in the sombre chambers of the soul and grad- 
ually dispels the gloom; a new being and a 


new life is unfolded to them, and the afflic- 
tions of the heart float over the mind in a): 


pleasing melancholy, mingling with the joys 
and sorrows of the present. 
this change in Emma. She dwelt no longer | 
in useless repining for the loss of her mother. | 
She had become reconciled to the will of Him | 


who is the orphan’s father and guide, to Him) 





that in his loving kindness and mercy in all | 


his wise dispensations, “ tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb.” Her grief was assuaged, 
the gushing fountains of sorrow had retired 
to their deepest cells, and the light of peace 
and joy beamed once more upon her counte- 
nance. 


Frank Dalton had confessed to his parents 
the love he felt for Emma Gray, and they had 
listened to his praises of her with scorn, and 
treated the thought of an union with her, 
with contempt. He expected this and was 
prepared to meet it. His father remained 
firm; his mother, more fond of him, and hav- 
ing her prejudices greatly moved by the 
praise which she heard bestowed upon Emma 
on every side, finally prevailed upon her hus- 
band to give his consent also. 


* * * . ® « 


The still and quiet beauty of a Summer! 
evening lost none of its charms, when its si- 
lence was disturbed by the mirthful voices of 
children upon the green before a neat rural 
looking farm house, in our village; at the 
door of which were seated two versons, who 
watched the sportive gambols of the little 
group, with all the fondness of a parent’s 
heart. 


“Twas thinking,” said the father, “ how 
much little Emma resembles you, as you 
were when first we met. The brightness 
of those eyes, the same flowing hair, the 
smile, and bloom upon her cheek are the 
same.” 

«May she always be as happy as I am 
now, dear Frank.” She hid her face in her 
husband’s bosom and wept—wept for joy.— 
Ladies’ Mag. 





Time had made || 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


“ Tempore verno earum de floruére Flores decor 
BY THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


| The fairy throng of lovely Summer flowers 
No more in graceful beauty round us rise - 

| No more they bloom amid the wild-wood bowers, 
With hues as rich as glowing evening skies, 

No more the pearly dew-drops glisten on each pips 
som 
| That flung perfume upon the balmy air, 
| Chill'd by the winter’s cold, on earth's dark bosom 


They lie, and into dust they moulder there ! 


Thus many cherish'd friends of ours departed 
Ere time had dimm’d youth’s evanescent bloom :;— 


| And they, the beautiful and gentle-hearted, 

| Are sleeping now within an early tomb. 

| While Hope’s bright smile illum’d the “ onward dis 
tance,” 

And fondly lov’d ones cheer’d them on their way, 
They droop'd and died, and faded from existence, 

As fades at eve the golden light of day! 
| 


Death threw the shadow of his sweeping pinion 
Over their bright forms, that rest in dreamless sleep 
| And on those brows where thought held thron'd do 
minion, 
His chilling dews in icy coldness creep,— 
| His ebon pall veils, with unbroken darkness, 
| The tender radiance of their saint-like eyes, 
| Each voice of melody is bush'd in stiliness— 
The tomb’s dark seal on each cold bosom lies! 


But rosy Spring will come, and Nature, singing, 
Wake from its slumbers at her gentle breath ; 
Then each fair blossom from the sod, upspringing, 
Will bud and bloom, immortal e’en in death. 
And thus array’d in beauty, bright and tender, 
When light from heaven illumes the lonely tomb, 
In that far country of transcendant splendor,— 
The lov'd, the “ Early Dead,” again wil! bloom | 


And therefore, do we now with solemn gladness 
Enshrine their dear remembrance in our breast, 
And though we miss their smiles, no gloomy sadiess 
May linger where in holy sleep they rest. 

Heaven hath reclaimed its lent—not given—treasures, 
And they were yielded with confiding trust; 

Their happy spirits dwell ’mid Eden pleasures, 
While their frail forms are mouldering to dust. 


While Memory’s holy flame, unquench’'d, undying, 
Upon the spirit’s silent hearth stone burns, 
We see them in our heavenly visions, flying, 
With snowy robes as each lov'd one returns! 
We soothe the sorrow of our tearful parting 
With musings of their dear and constant love, 
And these glad thoughts are blissful hopes imparting 
Of meeting them in that bright world above! 
Utica, N. Y. 
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THE THUNDER-STRUCK., for N——; informing Agnes that he had 
been suddenly summoned into Lincolnshire, 
to his cousin’s wedding—where he was very 
happy—both on account of his relative’s hap- 
_piness, and the anticipation of a similar scene 
; Ng being in store for himself! Every line was 
to bed, I rubbed in mustard upon the chief buoyant with hope and animation; but the 
surfaces of the body, hoping, though faintly, | postscript most affected me. 
that it might have some effect in rousing the) «PS The Tenth of July, by the way— 
system. I kneeled down, before stepping my Aggy! Js it all over with us, sweet 
into bed, and earnestly prayed, that as all Pythonissa? Are you and | at this moment 
human efforts seemed baffled, the Almighty | on separate fragments of the globe! I shall 
would set her free from the thraldom in which | cea] my conquest over you with a kiss when 
she lay, and restore her to life, and those | see you. Remember, you parted with me 
who loved her more than life! Morning jn a pet, you naughty one! and kissed me 
ame—it found me by her bedside as usual, rather coldly. But that is the way that your 
and her, in no wise altered —apparently nel- sex always end arguments, when you are 
ier better nor worse! If the unvarying vanquished !” y 
gonotony of my descriptions should fatigue} | read these lines in silence!—my wife 
the reader—what must the actual monotony burst into tears. As soon as I had recovered 
wd hopelessness have been to me. ‘a little from the emotion occasioned by a 
While I was sitting beside Miss P——, 1) perusal of the letter, [ hastened to send a 
heard my youngest boy come down stairs, | second summons to Mr. N , and directed 
and ask to be let into the room. He was a/' jt to Lincoln, whither he had requested Miss 
litle fair-haired youngster, about three years | p to address him. Without explaining 
wage; and he had always been an especial | the precise nature of Miss P. ’s disease, L 
favorite of Miss P——’s: her “own sweet) gave him warning that he must hurry up to 
wt,” as the poor girl herself called him.) town instantly; and that even then it was to 
Determined to throw no chance away, I) the last degree doubtful whether he would 
teckoned him in, and took him on my knee.|| see her alive. After this little occurrence, 
He called to Miss P——, as if he thought her) [ could hardly trust myself to go up stairs 
sleep; patted her face with his little hands,|| again and look upon the unfortunate girl. 
ind kissed her. “Wake, wake !—Cousin|| My heart fluttered at the door, and when I 








From the Diary of a London Physician. 
[CONCLUDED. ] 


My friend took his departure, leaving me 
more disconsolate thanever. Before retiring 


Aggy—get up!” he cried; “Papa say "tis! entered, I burst into tears. I could utter no 
lime to get up!—Do you sleep with eyes) more than the words, “ poor, poor Agnes !” 
open ?* Eh?—Cousin Aggy?’ He looked at/| and withdrew. 


ier intently for some moments, and seemed || I was shocked, and indeed enraged, to find 
frightened. He turned pale and struggled) in one of the morning papers, a paragraph 
to get off my knee. I allowed him to 20; | stating, though inaccurately, the nature of 
uid he ran to his mother, who was standing|) Miss P——’s illness. 'Whocould have been 
at the foot of the bed, and hid his face behind '|so unfeeling as to make the poor girl an ob- 
her. Fayed | ject of public wonder and pity! I never 
passed breakfast time in great apprehen-)| ascertained, though I made every inquiry, 
son—expecting the twoarrivals I have men-| from whom the intelligence was communi- 


tioned. I knew not how to prepare either) 
the mother or the betrothed husband for the} 
ene that awaited them, and which | had. 
not particularly described to them. It was. 
with no little trepidation that [ heard the|| 
startling knock of the general postman; and| 
with infinite astonishment and doubt, that I) 
took out of the servant’s hands a letter from) 
Mr. N——, for poor Agnes! For a while I) 
knew not what to make it. Had he received | 
the alarming express I had forwarded to him; | 
ind did he write to Miss P t Or was he)! 
imexpectedly absent from Oxford when it) 
arrived? ‘The latter supposition was corro-) 
tated by the postmark, which I observed was | 
Lincoln, I felt it my duty to open the letter. ! 
Alas! it was in a gay strain; unusually gay | 








*T had been exymining her eyes, and had only half 
tlosed the lids. i| 


No. 8.— VOL. VI. 


cated, 

One of my patients that day happened to 

be a niece of the venerable and honored Dean 
of , at whose house she resided. He 
was in the room when I called; and to ex- 
plain what he called “ the gloom of my man- 
ner,” I gave bim a full account of the melan- 
choly event which had occurred. He listened 
to me till the tears ran down his face. 
“ But you have not tried the effect of music 
of which you say she is so fond? Do you 
not intend to resort to it?” I told him it 
was our intention ; and that our agitation was 
the only reason why we did not try the effect 
of it immediately after the galvanism. 

“ Now, Doctor, excuse an old clergyman, 
will you?” said the venerable and pious Dean, 
laying his hand on my arm, “and let me 
suggest that the experiment may not be the 
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less successful with the blessing of God, if it) 
be introduced in the course of a religious 
service. Come, Doctor, what say you!” J 
paused. 


“ Have you any objection to my calling at 
your house this evening, and reading the ser-| 
vice appointed by our church for the visita-| 
tion of the sick! It will not be difficult to) 
introduce the most solemn and affecting) 
strains of music, or to let it precede or fol-' 
low.” Still I hesitated—and yet I scarce’ 
knew why. ‘Come, Doctor, you know I) 
am no enthusiast—I am not genérally con-| 
sidered a fanatic. Surely, when man has 
done his best, and fails, he should not hesitate 
to turn to God!” The good old man’s words 
sunk into my soul, and diffused in it a cheer- | 
ful and humble hope that the blessing of 
Providence would attend the means suggested. 
I acquiesced in the dean’s proposal with de- 
light, and even eagerness; and it was 
arranged that he should be at my house be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock that evening. 
I think I have already observed, that I had 
an organ, a very fine and powerful one, in 
my back drawing-room; and this instrument. 
was the eminent delight of Miss P . She: 
would sit down at it for hours together, and, 
her performance would not have disgraced a, 
professor. I hoped that on the eventful oc- 
casion that was approaching, the tones of her 
favorite music, with the blessing of heaven, | 
might rouse a slumbering responsive chord in 
her bosom, and aid in dispelling the crue] 
“charm that deadened her.” She certainly 
could not last long in the condition in which 
she now lay. Every thing that medicine 
could do had been tried—in vain; and if the 
evening’s experiment, our forlorn hope, failed, 
we must, though with bleeding hearts, sub-. 
mit to the will of Providence, and resign her, 
to the grave. I looked forward with intense’ 
anxiety—with alternate hope and fear—to 
the engagement of the evening. 


On returning home late in the afternoon, 
I found poor Mrs. P—— had arrived in town, | 
in obedience to my summons: and heart-' 
breaking, | learnt, was her first interview, if, 
such it may be called, with her daughter. | 
Her shrieks alarmed the whole house, and} 
even arrested the attention of the neighbors. 
I had left instructions that in case of her 
arrival during my absence, she should be’ 


shown at once, without any precautions, into | 


the presence of Miss P ; with the hope, 
faint though it was, that the abruptness of her. 
appearance, and the violence of her grief, 
might operate as a salutary shock upon the 
stagnant energies of her daughter. ‘ My) 
child! my child! my child !° she exclaimed, | 
rushing up to the bed with frantic haste, and. 
clasping the insensible form of her daughter | 





She fel] 


in her arms, where she held her til] 
fainting into those of my wife. Wha 
dread contrast was there between the frantic 
gestures—the passionate lamentations of +}, 
mother, and the stony silence and motion. 
lessness of the daughter! One little py: 
affecting incident occurred in my presence 
Mrs, P. (as yet unacquainted with th. 
peculiar nature of her daughter's seizure 
had snatched Miss P ’s hand to her lpg, 
kissed it repeatedly, and suddenly let jt on 
to press her own hand upon her head, as if to 
repress a rising hysterical feeling, Mis 
P—’s arm, as usual, remained for a ino. 
ment or two suspended, and only gradually 
sunk down upon the bed. It looked as jif sho 
voluntarily continued it in that position, with 
a cautioning air. Methinks I see at this 
moment the affrighted stare with which Mrs, 
P regarded the outstretched arm, her 
body recoiling from the bed, as though she 
expected her daughter was about to do or 
appear something dreadful! I learned from 
Mrs. P. that her mother, the grandmother 
of Agnes, was reported to have been twice 
affected in a similar manner, though appa. 
rently from a different cause ; so that there 
seemed something like a hereditary tendency 
towards it, even though Mrs. P herself 
had never experienced any thing of the kind, 


As the memorable evening advanced, the 
agitation of all who were acquainted with, o 
interested in the approaching ceremony, in- 
creased. Mrs. P » I need hardly say, 
embraced the proposal with thankful eager. 
ness. About half past seven, my friend Dr. 
D arrived pursuant to his promise ; and 
he was soon afterwards followed by the or. 
ganist of the neighboring church—an old 
acquaintance, and who was a constant visiter 
at my house—for the purpose of performing 
and giving instructions on the organ. [ re- 
quested him to commence playing Martin 


| Luther’s hymn—the favorite one of Agnes— 


as soon as she should be brought into the 
room. About eight o'clock the Dean's cat- 
riage drew up. I met him at the door. 


“ Peace be to this house, and to all that 
dwell in it!” he exelaimed, as soon as he 
entered. I led him up stairs; and, without 
uttering a word, he took the seat prepared 
for him, before a table, on which lay a Bible 
and a Prayer-book. After a moment’s paus’, 
he directed the sick person to be bronghit into 
the room. I stepped up stairs, where | found 
my wife, with the nurse, had finished dres- 
ing Miss P——. I thought her paler than 
usual, and that her cheeks seemed hollower 
than when J had last seen her. ‘There was 
an air of melancholy sweetness and Janguot 
about her, that inspired the beholder with the 
keenest sympathy. Witha sigh, I gathered 
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yer slight form into my arms, a shawl was 
ihrown over her, and, followed by my wife 
iad the nurse, who supported Mrs. P——, I 
«tied her down stairs, and placed her in an 
assy recumbent posture, in a large old family 
chair, Which stood between the organ and the 
Dean’s table. How strange and mournful 
was her appearance! Her luxuriant hair 
was gathered up beneath a cap, the white- 
ness of which was equalled by that of her 
countenance. Her eyes were closed; and 
this, added to the paleness of her features, 
per perfect passiveness, and her being en- 
veloped in a long white unruffled mourning 
jress, which appeared not unlike a shroud, at 
first sight—made her look rather a corpse 
thana living being! As soon as Dr. D 

and I had taken seats on each side of our poor 
patient, the solemn strains of the organ com- 
menced. I never appreciated music, and 
especially the sublime hymn of Luther, so 
much as on that occasion. My eyes were 
fixed with agonizing scrutiny on Miss P . 
Bir after bar of the music melted on the ear, 
and thrilled upon the heart; but, alas! pro- 
duced no more effect upon the placid sufferer 
than the pealing of an abbey organ on the 
tatues around! My heart began to misgive 
me: if this one last expedient failed! When 
the music ceased, we all kneeled down, and 
the Dean, in a solemn and rather tremulous 
tone of voice, commenced reading appropriate 
pssiges from the service, for the visitation 
of the sick. When he had concluded the 
Tist psalm, he approached the chair of Miss 
P——, dropped upon one knee, held her 
right hand in his, and in a voice broken with 
emotion, read the following affecting verses 
from the 8th chapter of St. Luke: 

“While he yet spake, there cometh one 
from the ruler of the synagogue’s house, say- 
ing to him, Thy daughter is dead ; trouble 
not the Master. 

“But when Jesus heard it, he answered 
him, saying, ear not; believe only, and she 
shall be made whole. 

“And when he came into the house, he suf- 
fred no man to go in,save Peter, and James, 
and John, and the father and mother of the 
maiden. Andall wept and bewailed her: but 
he said, Weep not; she is not dead, but 
sleepeth. And they laughed him to scorn, 
knowing that she was dead. 

“ And he put them all out, and took her by 
the hand, and called, saying, Maid, arise. 
And her spirit came again, and she arose 
straightway.” 

While he was reading the passage which 
[have marked in italics, my heated faney al- 


most persuaded me that I saw the eyelids of 


Miss P—— moving. I trembled from head 
to foot; but, alas, it was a delusion. é 
The Dean, much affected, was proceeding 
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'with the fifty-fifth verse, when such a tre- 
mendous and long continued knocking was 
heard at the street door, as seemed likely to 
break it open. Every one started up from 
their knees, as if electrified—all moved but 
unhappy Agnes—and stood in silent agitation 
and astonishment. Still the knocking was 
continued almost without intermission. My 
heart suddenly misgave me as to the cause. 

**Go—go—See if”’—stammered my wife, 
pale as ashes—endeavoring to prop up the 
drooping mother of the patient. Before any 
one had stirred from the spot on which he 
was standing, the door was burst open and in 
rushed Mr. N , wild in his aspect, and 
frantic in his gesture, and his dress covered 
with dust frum head to fuot. We stood gaz- 
ing at him, as though his appearance had 
petrified us, 

* Agnes—my Agnes!” he exclaimed, as if 
choked for want of breath. 

“ Agnes !—Come !” he gasped, while a 
laugh appeared on his face that had a gleam 
of madness in it, 

“ Mr. N , What are you about! For 
mercy’s sake be calm? Let me lead you, 
for a moment, into another room, and all shall 
be explained !” said [, approaching and grasp- 
ing him firmly by the arm. 

* Acnes!” he continued, in a tone that 
made us tremble. He moved towards the 
chair in which Miss P lay. I endea- 
vored to interpose, but he thrust me aside. 
The venerable Dean attempted to dissuade 
him, but met with no better reception than 
myself. 

“Agnes!” he reiterated, in a hoarse, se- 
pulchral whisper, “ why won't you speak to 
me? what are they doing to you!” He 
stepped within a foot of the chair where she 
lay—calm and immovable as death! We 
stood by, watching his movements, in terrified 
apprehension and uncertainty. He dropped 
his hat, which he had been grasping with 
convulsive force, and before any one could 
prevent him, or even suspect what he was 
about, he snatched Miss P out of the 
chair, and compressed her into his arms with 
frantic force, while a delirious laugh burst 
from his lips. We rushed forward to extri- 
cate her from his grasp. His arm gradually 
relaxed—he muttered, “Music! music! a 
dance!” and almost at the moment that we 
removed Miss P from him, fell senseless 
into the arms of the organist. Mrs. P 
had fainted ; my wife seemed on the verge of 
hysterics, and the nurse was crying violently. 
Such a scene of trouble and terror I have 
seldom witnessed! I hurried witlr the poor 
unconscious girl up stairs, laid her upon the 
bed, shut and bolted the door after me, and 
hardly expected to find her alive; her pulse, 
however, was calm, as it had been through- 
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out the seizure. The calm of the Dead Sea 
seemed upon her! 

I feel, however, that I should not protract 
these painful scenes; and shal! therefore 
hurry to their close. The first letter which 
I had despatched to Oxford after Mr. N . 
happened to bear on the outside the words, 
“special haste !/” which procured its being 
forwarded by express after Mr. N . The 
consternation with which he received and 
read it may be imagined. He set off for 
town that instant, in a post-chaise and four; 
but finding their speed insufficient, he took 
to horseback for the last fifty miles, and rode 
at a rate which nearly destroyed both horse 
and rider. Hence his sudden appearance at 
my house, and the frenzy of his behavior! | 
After Miss P had been carried up stairs, 
it was thought imprudent for Mr. N to 
continue at my house, as he exhibited every 
symptom of incipient brain fever, and might 
prove wild and unmanageable. He was 
therefore removed at once toa house within 
a few doors off, which was let out in fur- 
nished lodgings. Dr. D—— accompanied 
him, and bled him immediately, very copious- 
ly. I have no doubt that Mr. N owed 
his life to that timely measure. He was 
placed in bed, and put at once under the most 
vigorous antiphlogistic treatment. 

The next evening beheld Dr. D——, the 
Dean of , and myself, around the bedside 
of Agnes. All of us expressed the most 
gloomy apprehensions. The Dean had been 
offering up a devoutand most affecting prayer. 

“ Well, my friend,” said he to me, “she is 
in the hands of God. All that man can do 
has been done; let us resign ourselves to the 
will of Providence.” 

** Aye, nothing but a miracle can save her, 
I fear,” replied Dr. D : 

“How much longer do you think it proba- 
ble, humanly speaking, that the system can 
continue in this state, so as to give hopes of 
ultimate recovery ?” inquired the Dean. 

“{ cannot say,” I replied with a sigh. 
“ She must sink, and speedily. She has not 
received, since she was first seized, as much 
nourishment as would serve for an infant's 
meal !” 

‘*T have an impression that she will die 
suddenly,” said Dr. D——; * possibly with- 
in the next twelve hours; for [ cannot un- 
derstand how her energies can recover from, 
or bear longer, this fearful paralysis!” 

“ Alas, I fear so too !” * * * 

‘‘T have heard some frightful instances of 
premature burial in cases like this,” said the 
Dean. “[ hope in heaven that you will not 
think of committing her remains to the earth, 
before you are satisfied, beyond a doubt, that 
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‘tion nearly choked me—I could rot 
_contemplate such an event. 

“Do you know,” said Dr. D—_, With an 
apprehensive air, “ { have been thinking js. 
ly of the awful possibility, that notwithstan. 
ing the stagnation of her physical powers, }.. 
MIND may be sound, and perfectly c Ration 
of all that has transpired about her!” 

“ Why—why” stammered the Dean, typo. 
ing pale—* what if she has—has nrarp 
that has been said !’’* . 

* Aye,” replied Dr. D— , unconsejoys'y 
sinking his voice to a whisper, “I know of 
case—in fact, a friend of mine has just pub. 
lished it—in which a woman——.,”> Thorp 
| was a faint knocking at the door, and I step. 
|ped to it, for the purpose of inquiring why 
|was wanted. While I was in the act of elo. 
ising it again, I overheard Dr. D—s yojoo 
exclaim, in an affrighted tone, “ Great God” 
jand on turning round, I saw the Dean mov. 
ing from the bed, his face white asashes, and 
ihe fell from his chair, as if in a fit. How 
‘shall I describe what I saw, on approachin 
the bed? 


The moment before, I had left Miss P—— 
\lying in her usual position, and her eyes 
closed. They were now wide open, ani 


bear + 





r 


staring upwards with an expression I haye 
no language to describe. It reminded me of 
| what I had seen when J first discovered hier 
‘in the fit. Blood, too, was streaming from 
|her nostrils and mouth—in short, a more 
frightful spectacle I never witnessed. In a 
| moment both Dr. D—— and I Jost al! power 
of motion. Here, then, was the spell broken 
'—The trance over! I implored Dr. D—— 
|to recollect himself, and conduct the Dean 
\from the room, while I would attend to Mis 
|P . The nurse was instantly at my side, 
shaking like an aspen-leaf. She quickly pro- 
cured warm water, sponges, cloths, &c., witi 
which she at once wiped away and encovr- 
aged the bleeding. The first sound uttered 
by Miss P. was a long, deep-drawn sig!, 
which seemed to relieve her bosom of an in- 
tolerable sense of oppressicn. Her eyes 
gradually closed again, and she moved her 
head away, at the same time raising her 
trembling right hand to her face. Again sue 
sighed: again opened her eyes, and, to my 
delight, their expression was more natural 
than before. She looked languidly about her 
for a moment, as if examining the bed-cur- 
tains—and her eyes closed again. [| sent {or 
some weak brandy and water, and gave het 
a little in a tea-spoon. She swallowed it 
with great difficulty. I ordered some warm 





* In almost every known instance of recovery from 
Catalepsy, the patients have declared that they heard 








life is extinct.” { made no reply—my emo- 


every word that had been uttered beside them. 
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water to be got ready for her feet, to equal- || taken a little arrow-root in the course of the 

ize the circulation ; and while it was prepar-_|| night, and slept calmly, with but few inter- 

ing, sat by her, watching every motion of her|/ vals. She had sighed frequently, and once 

features with the most eager anxiety. “ How || or twice conversed for a short time with the 

are you, Agnes ?” I whispered, kissing her.|, nurse about Aeaven ; as I understood. She 

She tarned languidly towards me, opened her | was much stronger than I had expected to 

eves, and shook her head feebly, but gave | find her. She asked me how I was, in a 

me no answer. : ,tone that surprised me by its strength and 
“Do you feel pain any where?” I in-) firmness. 

quired. A faint smile stole about her mouth, |“ Is the storm over?” she inquired, looking 

put she did not utter a syllable. Sensible towards the window. 

that her exhausted condition required repose, ‘Oh yes—long, long ago!” I replied, see- 

{determined not to tax her newly recovered ing at once that she seemed to have no con- 

energies; so I ordered her a gentle compos- | sciousness of the interval that had elapsed. 

ing draught, and left her in the care of the | ‘And are you all well !—Mrs. ” (my 

purse, promising to return by and by, to see | wife,) “ how is she ?” 

how my sweet patient went on. I foundthat | You shall see her shortly.” 

the Dean had left. After swallowinga little | “Then no one was hurt !” 

wine and water, he recovered sufficiently | Nota hair of our heads.” 

from the shock he had received, to be able, | ‘ How frightened I must have been !” 


f with Dr. D "s assistance, to step into his “Pho, pho, Agnes! Nonsense! Forget 


carriage, leaving his solemn benediction for | it !” 
Miss P——. || «Then—the world is not—there has been 

As it was growing late, I sent my wife to! no—is all the same as it was?’ she mur- 
ted, and ordered coffee in my study, whither! mured, eyeing me apprehensively. 

[retired, and sat lost in conjecture and rev-|| “The world come to an end,—do you 
erie till nearly one o’clock. I then repaired |mean?” She nodded, with a disturbed air— 
tomy patient’s room; but my entrance start-|| Oh, no, no! It was merely a thunder- 
led her from a sleep that had lasted almost || storm.” 

since Thad left. As soon asI sat down by | “ And it is quite over and gone ?” 

her, she opened her eyes—and my heart) © Longago! Do you feel hungry?” I in- 
leaped with joy to see her increasing calm-|| quired, hoping to direct her thoughts from a 
ness—their expression resembling what had | topic I saw agitated her. 

oft delighted me, while she was in health.|| Did you ever seé’such lightning?” she 
Alter eyeing me steadily for a few moments, | asked, without regarding my question. 

she seemed suddenly to recognise me, “ Kiss|| « Why, certainly it was very alarming.” 
me! she whispered in the faintest possible|| «Yes, it was! Do you know, Doctor,” 
whisper, while a smile stole over her languid |, she continued, with a mysterious air—“ I—T 
features, I did kiss her; and in so doing, saw, yes—there were terrible faces in the 
my tears fell upon her cheek. | lightning.” 

“Don't cry.” she whispered again, ina|| Come, child, you rave 
tone as feeble as before. She gently moved, “They seemed coming towards the 
het hand into mine, and I clasped the trem- world—” 
bling, lilied fingers, with anemotion I cannot! {Jer voice trembled, the color of her face 
express. She noticed my agitation; and the’! changed. 
tears came into her eyes, while her lip quiv- | “ Well, if you wild talk such nonsense, 
ered, as though she were going to speak. I Agnes, I must leave you. [ will go and 
implored her, however, not to utter a word, | fetch my wife. Would you like to see her?” 
till she was better able todo it without ex-| «Tell N to come to me to-day—I 
haustion, and lest my presence should tempt | must see Him. I have a message for him!” 
her beyond her strength, I once more kissed) She said this with a sudden energy that 
het-—bade her good night—her poor slender surprised me, while her eye brightened s it 
fingers once more compressed mine—and I settled on me. I kissed her and retired. The 
left her to the care of the nurse, witha whis- last words surprised and disturbed me. Were 
pered caution to step to me instantly, if any | her intellects affected? How did she know— 
change should take place in Agnes. I could | how did she conjecture that, he was within 
not sleep! I felt a prodigious burden removed reach? I took an opportunity of asking the 
from my mind ; and woke my wife, that she | nurse whether she had mentioned Mr. N *s 
might share in my joy. name to her, but not a syllable had been in- 

{received no summons during the night; | terchanged upon the subject. 
and on entering her room, about nine o’clock ; Before setting out on my daily visits, I 
in the morning, I found that Miss P had | stepped into her room, to take my leave. I 


” 
. 
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was about quitting the room, when, happen- 
ing to look back, | saw her beckoning to me. | 
I returned. 

“I must see N—— this evening!” said 
she, with a solema emphasis that startled me; 
and as soon as she had uttered the words, she | 
turned her head from me, as if she wished no} 
more to be said. 

My first visit was to Mr, N——, whom I} 
found in a very weak state; but so much re-| 
covered from his illness, as to be sitting up, | 
and partially dressed. He was perfectly calm | 
and collected; and, in answer to his earnest 
inquiries, I gave him a full account of the na- 
ture of Miss P: ’s illness. He received the | 
intelligence of the favorable change that had 
occurred, with evident though silent ecstacy. 
After much inward doubt and hesitation, I 
thought I might venture to tell him of the| 
parting—the twice repeated request she had | 
made, The intelligence blanched his already 
oe cheek to a whiter hue, and he trem- 

led violently. 

“Did you tell her [ wasin town? Did 
she recollect me?” 

“ No one had breathed your name to her!” 
I replied. cbr: bet, bide, * 

* Well, Doctor—if, on the whole, you 
think so—that it would be safe,” said N +I 
after we had talked much on the matter—| 
*‘] will step over and see her; but, it looks) 
very, very strange !” 

** Whatever whim,.may actuate her, 1| 
think it better, on the whole, to gratify her. | 
Your refusal may be attended with infinitely | 
worse effects than an interview. However, | 
you shall hear from me again. I[ will see if; 
she continues in the same mind; and if so, | 
I will step over and tell you.” I took my | 
leave. 

A few moments before stepping down to. 
dinner, I sat beside Miss P——, making my | 
usual] inquiries ; and was gratified to find that | 
her progress, though slow, seemed sure. [| 
was just about leaving her, when, with simi-' 
lar emphasis to that she had previously dis- | 
played, she again said— 

“* Remember! N—— must be here to-| 
night!” | 

was confounded. What cou!d be the 
meaning of this mysterious pertinacity? I) 
felt distracted with doubt, and dissatisfied | 
with myself for what [ had told to N .| 
I felt answerable for whatever ill effects. 
might ensue; and yet, what could I do? 

It was evening—a mild, though lustrous, | 
July evening. ‘The skies were all blue and| 
white, save where the retiring sun-light pro- 
duced a mellow mixture of colors towards 
the west. Nota breath of air disturbed the’ 
serene complacency. My wife and I sat on| 
each side of the bed, where lay our lovely in-| 








valid, looking, despite of her recent il|nos. 
beautiful, and in comparative health, |jo, 
hair was parted with negligent simplic ty 

Neity 
over her pale forehead. Her eyes were by). 
liant, and her cheeks occasionally flush. 
with color. She spoke scarce a word to ys 
as we sat beside her. I gazed at her with 
doubt and apprehension. I was aware th») 
health could not possibly produce the cole 
and vivacity of her complexion and eyes. 
and felt at a loss to what [ should refer jt. ’ 

“ Agnes, love! How beautiful is the gos. 
ting sun!” exclaimed my wife, drawigo 
aside the curtains. ‘ 

“Raise me! Let me look at it,” replicj 
Miss P faintly. She gazed earnestly g; 
the magnificent object for some minutes ; an 
then abruptly said to me— 

‘He will be here soon?” 

“In a few moments I expect him. But. 
Agnes, why do you wish to see him?” 

She sighed ard shook her head. 

It had been arranged that Dr. D— show 
accompany Mr. N to my house, and cop. 
duct him up stairs, after strongly enjoining 
on him the necessity there was for contro). 
ling his feelings, and displaying as little enp. 
tion as possible. My heart leaped into my 
mouth—as the saying is—when I heard the 
expected knock at the door. 

“N is come at last!” said I, in a gen. 
tle tone, looking earnestly at her, to see if 
she was agitated. It was not the case. She 
sighed, but evinced no trepidation. 

“Shall he be shown in at once!” | ip- 
quired. 

“No: wait a few moments,” replied the 
extraordinary girl, and seemed lost in thought 
for abouta minute. * Now!” she exclaimed; 
and I sent down the nurse, herself pale and 
trembling with apprehension, to request the 
attendance of Dr. D—— and Mr. N—. 

As they were heard slowly approaching 
the room, I looked anxiously at my patien', 
and kept my fingers at her pulse, ‘There 
was not a symptom of flutter or agitation. 


hed 


9 


}At length the door was opened, and Dr. 


D slowly entered, with N upon his 
arm. As soon as his pale, trembling figure 
was visible, a calm and heavenly smile 
beamed upon the countenance of Miss P—. 
It was full of ineffable loveliness! — She 
stretched out her right arm: he pressed it to 
his lips, without uttering a word. ‘ 

My eyes were rivetted on the features 0! 
Miss P . Either they deceived me, or! 
saw a strafige alteration—as if a cloud were 
stealing over her face. I was right! We 
all observed her color fading rapidly. I rose 
from my chair; Dr. D also came nearer, 
thinking she was on the verge of fainting. 
Her eyes were fixed upon the flushed features 
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— ONO ti mas 
illness of her lover, and gleamed with radiance. '|‘Thy loveliness still has one spot 
4 Hor @ she gently elevated both her arms towards | As an abiding, dwelling place ; 
nplic nd him, and he leaned over her. Our hearts enfold thine image yet, 
re brit “Prepare!” she exclaimed, in a low,| And cherish many thoughts of thee— 
flus} 24 thrilling tone—her features became paler They will not, may not, soon forget 
d to ri and paler—her arms fell. She had spoken What is enshrin’d in memory! 
er with _she had breathed her last! She was | Utica, m ¥. 
tit I vithin twel t N— fol yeas 
a dale Within twelve months poor } ol- : My es Pay ‘ 
ponte lowed her; and to the period of his death, no THOUGHTS IN VERSE. 
erit. other word or thought seemed to occupy his er June. aLpeIwn. 
the set mind but the momentous warning which is- 

—_ er . = . Dp —_——n 
Tawing sued from the expiring lips of Agnes I : oan tuwee eaten. 

re “<a iduehbes te salve, an dencee Art thou scorned, dost thou repine 
replied ; rae oh "y tell us Gists tg they @ That a lowly birth was thine? 
estiy at ment to make. S$ as 3 Boldly, friend, look up, and know 


es ; and curred; and hope they may not be told in 


2° None may brighter lineage show— 
vain ! 


Holy Nature is thy mother, 
God thy father, Christ thy brother! 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. ETERNITY. 
|| Seli-tortured, self-deceived, why tremblest 
’ » Gs | a ’ ’ y 
nd con. To the Memory of a very interesting little Girl. || At that great sea which laves no mortal 
ies shore— 
Joining BY JAMES LUMBARD. : ; we 
ontrol. Rightly conceived Eternity is now, 
le emo. We little deemed that one so young And Time, with all its troubles is no more. 
re emo ee Q . 
nto my Bn fair, ve golden Nn aN day, VAIN SEEKING. 
the se gentieness and beau ung ‘ , 
urd the ' en ‘eaieed aut on, 4 Why seekest thou with vain unrest 
é 4 a ‘ yn © ae ive: 
a ren. We little deemed that thou could’st die, ‘ace, = rag oom oy 
ne it That aught could steal away the light yer she di ak ret af earn hi 
She That shone so brightly in thine eye, ¢ iii Sess — , 
And snatch thee rudely from our sight. CHARITY. 
” T ine Her feet, unto the poor man’s ear, 
: But Death, the Early Reaper, he | Have music in their tread, 
‘ed the Who gathers up the fairest flowers, And where she moves, a presence seems 
Nauoht Has been amid us, stolen thee, : With golden wings outspread ! 
eat And borne thee from this world of ours. cid ae 
le fis Our Father sent him in His love, Aa oe i 
= oe To this bleak world of sin and care, i] $6 Am I not rich in that which | have! 
2 ~ To lead thee to thy home above, No, my friend, only in that which thou art. 
woe To dwell in fadeless beauty there! LIFE’S PASSAGE. 
vatient, Though gloom encircles now the home Onward, human generations 
There Which thou for fairer mansions left— Ry “rts like om of apse sand, 
tation. Though many hearts are sad and lone, ie . oe ail ate i ie Cahare 
id Dr. And of their dearest treasure reft— <p cages anbper 
pon his We would not call thy spirit back CHRIST’S HUMANITY. 
— From those bright realms above the skies, Christ, the holy, just, and true, 
Y omits To tread again life’s thorny track, I could not love as now [ do, 
a. And wear again its earthly guise! Did [ think that he were other 
oe Than my human friend and brother. 
ed it to Oh no! thou dear departed one,— SELF-RELIANCE 
: So early numbered with the dead— as Seciatiains webs h 
wes of Whose little day of life is done— n the sweet freshness of thy yout 
e, or | iin sinha intl Gel tae Oed—~ Learn thou, and ponder well, this truth ; 
1 were We would not call thee back to know He only wins life’s highest prize 
1 We ie telale of world like thin. — Whose soul upon itself relies. 
I rose For thou art now where sweetly flow DEATH. 
nearer, The fountains of immortal bliss ! “ Of death alone is all my thought,” 


inting. Deceived, the sick man saith ; 
atures Bat all of thee that’s left, cannot The thought is inconceivable, 
Be hidden in the grave's embrace— He cannot think of death, 








Ruins of Jericho. 
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Jericho.— Heaven. 








scarcely have had strength to resist, had the 

JERICHO. | say A attack me.” Here, pillage, cule 
|| and death, would be accompanied with double 
. : terror, from the frightful aspect of every 

Jericno was a city of Benjamin, about \thing around. Here the unfeeling act of 
twenty miles north-east from Jerusalem, and ‘passing by a fellow-creature in distress, as 
six irom the Jordan, Josh, 18: 21. Moses /|the priest and Levite are said to have done, 
calls it the city of palm trees, Deut. 34: 3. || strikes one with horror, as an act almost more 
Josephus says, that in the territory of this'|than inhuman. And here, too, the compas- 
city were not only many palm trees, but also |sion of the good Samaritan is doubly vir- 
the balsam tree. The valley of Jericho was |tuous, from the purity of the motive which 
watered by a rivulet which had been former- | must have led to it, in a spot where no eyes 
ly salt and bitter, but was sweetened by the | were fixed on him to draw forth the perform- 
rophet Elisha, 2 Kings, 2: 19. Jericho | ance of any duty, and from the bravery which 
was the first city in Canaan taken by Joshua, | was necessary to admit of a man’s exposing 
9: 1,2, &c.. It being devoted by God, they | himself, by such delay, to the risk of a simi- 
set fire to the city, and consecrated all the | lar fate to that from which he was endeavor- 
gold, silver, and brass, Then Joshua said— | ing to rescue his fellow-creature. 
“Cursed be the man before the Lord, who 
shall rebuild Jericho.” About five hundred = 
and thirty years after this, Hiel, of Bethel, F 
ain fo rebuild it; but he lost his eldest HEAVEN. 
son, Abiram, at laying the foundations, and ph a ; . 
his youngest son, Segub, when he hung up amagen the lca Srg a 
the gates. After Hiel, of Bethel, had rebuilt The i ” i wy Y “ a 4 0 ors ' 
Jericho, no one scrupled to dwell there. In | “yy, one S Sa nt seis 
tie days of Christ it was the second city in| , ‘ oe oo ” sis cst 
Judea, being inferior only to Jerusalem. It Din not Anae Iie 4 ble de — 1 
iad a circus and an amphitheatre, and in the | ims its unsullied blessedness. 
beautiful palace he had here erected, Herod 
died. 
The modern village of Jericho is described pa ig Me pone 
iy Mr. Buckingham, asa settlement of about | 404 “seeing things invisible, 
fitty dwellings, all very mean in their appear- | Departed with a smile, | 
ance, and fenced in front with thorny bushes, | To hail, amid sepulchra! night, 
while a barrier of the same kind, the most | The morning of eternal light. 
effectual that could be raised against mounted a ee eel tls ci 
Arabs, encircles the town. A fine brook flows Where pana, BA Nn Ce 
by it, which empties itself into the Jordan; | Wy once fe the Hich oie gh 
the nearest point of that river is about three | Wiittibient tae pat as of light, ’ 
— distant, '| Diffuses by one thrilling glance 

Nothing can be more savage than the pre- Ts blob of his . 

sorta a > glory of his countenance. 

sent aspect. of these wild and gloomy soli- » 
tudes, through which runs the very road | fYoayen is the place where Jesus lives 
where is laid the scene of that exquisite par-| [> plead His dying blond, 
able, the good Samaritan; and from that | while to His prayers the Father gives 
time to the present, it has been the haunt of | An unknown multitude, 
the most desperate banditti, being one of the | Whose harps and tongues thro’ endless days, 
most dangerous in Palestine. Sometimes the | ghall crown His head with soncs of praise. 
irack leads along the edges of cliffs and pre- | " 
cipices, which threaten destruction on the | Heaven is the temple whither prayer 
slightest false step; at other times it winds | From saints on earth ascends; 
through cragey passes, overshadowed by pro- | The dwelling of the Spirit, whence 
jecting or perpendicular rocks. At one place | His influence descends, 
the road has been cut through the very apex | Like heavenly dew, to cheer and bless 
ofa hill, the rocks overhanging it on either | His children in the wilderness. 
side. Here, in 1820, an English traveller, 
Sir Frederic Henniker, was attacked by the | Heaven is the dwelling place of joy, 
Arabs with fire-arms, and severely wounded : The home of light and love, 
“It was past mid-day, and burning hot,” says Where faith and hope in rapture die, 
Sir Frederick ; “I bled profusely; and two And ransomed souls above 
vultures, whose business it is to consume Drink in, beside the eterna! throne, 
corpses, were hovering over me. I should Bliss everlasting and unknown. 


(SEE ENGRAVING, OPPOSITE.) 





| Heaven is the home where spirits dwell, 
Who wander here awhile, 





The Test. 


Vor. VI. 








ORIGINAL. 
THE TEST; 
OR, A CAUTION AGAINST TRUSTING TOO | 
MUCH TO OUTWARD APPEARANCES. 


pulpit, yesterday, did not claim a 
your attention at the Pailies’ to-day 
“ Tt did, husband, so you will now see, that 
we are not quite so graceless as you imagine 
Mrs. Knox allowed that the young parson 
handled his theme very dexterously, , 
—- showed himself capable of reasoning jy 
CHAPTER I. powerful and convincing manner, when ho 

“I’ve been over to the Bailies’ to-day, hus- had a proper subject to exercise that facy\:y 
band, and had such a nice conversation with |", which she thought was not precisely thi 


port ion of 


BY JOHN MOFFATT. nd 
1a 





Mrs. Knox, the excellent lady of the man-) ©4¢ yesterday.” } 
sion, about the approaching marriage of Miss | I presume she oe not like the subject, 
Arabella Wilhelmina, their accomplished "T the text, Mary ? , 
daughter, to the Hon. Barton Halliday. | “ Neither of them, I believe, Duncan,” 
Great and splendid are the preparations for), “ Well, after all, I do not much wonder ¢: 
the nuptials, I assure you, and the old folks | her dislike to toth. Do you now recollec 
enter into the whole minutia of the affair ‘the text, wile 
with becoming taste and spirit. O what al! “ Ido not; but I turned down the leaf of 
grand thing it is to be rich, and to have the| ™Y Bible at the exact place, and can there. 
spirit to lay it out in the way of promoting | ‘re find it at pleasure. Shall I get the book, 
one’s respectability in the world !” ‘Duncan? What makes me forget the words! 
: Se WOR 1 
- hiy deer Mors, intaiien seanedi te vour || me see ! It was in Paul’s Epistle to the 
oad, CE OE Marys in losing respec’ tor your || Ephesians, was it not?’ 
original simplicity of character, and likewise ||“. Not exactly, my dear spouse. It is in 
° . 1 € : , ote ' 
yur humble ut pra, bene oe palit Ba the che st Ce 
8, are, 1 ye... ee || Chap. vi: 31; and reads thus:—*‘ And they 
. || ’ “ge stiage: 
ay endl ae aabonl «Bar od fort — use eo - not abusing it, for the 
: ; , |fashion of this world passeth away.’ T 
our race form not their estimate of real worth | or ae Th 


| doctrine contained in this text tallies not with 
from outward appearances, but from the) 


sconunts: aed ‘ty of th oe hich jeither the taste or the spirit of those who 
s — : — of t ry princip a 7 lif |, choose their part and portion here, by revel. 
Yoo peeling Poa act cl S chie f te Ne." ling amidst the sensual, perishing pleasures 
wo cannot ro eal e of this “ha'ten.| of this world, which last only for a brief ses- 
an oe . re i gases a © 1800") son, or by following the modes and fashions 
se ™ ze act, tha yore ae ~~ bs tah 8° ''of the giddy, light, and gay, which are alike 
lappy, ae se own quiet oes con | delusive and unsatisfactory.” 
ake pe gore k ve “ae to d th “ ae nad || ‘Now, Duncan, i have little doubt of your 
: ice ’ P te wilitate rater! rough 'e''being an expert textuary, especially when 
me or oO btn 1, militate ge your peace, | about to prove any dear favorite point, but [ 
were = em gery a ‘ owghogs quote 0g poe is @ mor 
Is ever thus with you, Vuncan. can-| sel for your special use, from the wise king, 
not have the freedom of talking nicely over|)* Be not righteous overmuch.’ One may love 
the sayings and the doings of genteel people, | the kirk and the doctrines thereof, witout 
without having to encounter some of your) sitting up beside the steeple all day; or in 
puritanical jargon, which would in most cases other words, religion may be hallowed in the 
suit 3 pulpit better “ye lg i | heart, although the tongue be not employed 
ever, 1 mean now to let you know, once for’ in prating incessantly about it.” 
all, that [ must have the liberty of visiting re-|)  * 'l'rue for you, Mary, man has a frail per- 
spectable people without being harrassed| ishing body, as well as an immortal spirit, 
with such lectures, or ridiculed for imbibing | and it is incumbent on him as a reasonable 
‘high flown notions,’ and keeping company | creature, to act in consonance with the best 
with genteel and fashionable people.” interests of both, and let me assure you, that 
“T wish not to curtail your liberty in any | it is from a deep conviction of the paramount 
pursuit that would eventually promote your importance of this truth, culled from the bles 
good, with which my interest is inseparably | sed pages of the Bible, that induces me, time 
connected, but I must at the same time exer- | after time, to recommend it not only asa trea- 
cise the liberty of protesting against practices | sure worthy of the warmest esteem of yout 
which are at once inimical to my interest,| heart, but as your only safeguard through 
and your present and future well-being.| this world, to the rich and imperishabie 
You have just now made an allusion to the | awards of eternity. Yes, Mary, religion re- 
‘pulpit,’ Mary; permit me, therefore, toask,| veals to man the true philosophy, and he is 


if the very able discourse which the young. 
minister delivered from Docior Primrose’s | 


the wisest, and the happiest being who fil- 
lows in the most implicit manner its direc 
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tions, lives out its precepts, and adopts its) 
” 


counsels. si | 
«| have no objections to what you advance, | 
husband ; but there is certainly no harm in| 
one’s attempting to better his condition, by 
ying a decent respect to the modes and | 
sustoms of the world, when one can afford it. | 
By our joint endeavors, we have got some- | 
thing ahead, but we, according to your no- | 
tions, must still keep plodding on in the old |, 
fshioned style, without once attempting to|| 
hold up our heads, like our genteel neigh-| 


bors.” 

«[ have previously alluded to this topic, | 
Mary, but as it embraces one of the grand | 
mistakes into which you have fallen, by!) 
courting the favor of these ‘ genteel folks,’ as/| 
you please to call them; allow me to say, | 
that external finery cannot convey a single | 
particle of real worth to any human being. || 
To serve sinister purposes, coxcombs may | 
fatter, and cringing fools may servilely wor- || 
ship the gay and proud, but the wise in heart |) 


} 


will alike despise the incense and the hom- || 
age, and will, moreover, pity the vain, weak || 
beings, who are gulled by such contemptible | 
creatures. However, Mary, point out what || 
is wanting to promote your comfort in a rea- |) 
snable way, and T shall promptly meet your | 
wishes to the extent of my ability. The Al-| 


mighty hath, in infinite goodness, blessed our | 
basket and store, but it would be ungrateful | 


| 


to abuse his mercies, when so many wander | i 


| 


away from home, enjoying a téte-a-téte with 
some of the sprigs of gentility. Each fresh 
visit brought some fresh thing before her ob- 
servation, till at length she began to look on 
those who moved in a superior sphere with 
something like envy and admiration. 

At length, all inside of the house from the 
ground floor to the garret ceiling, was de- 
clared to be ugly, old-fashioned and intoler- 
able, and all outside was pronounced to be 
void of beauty, proportion, and good taste. 
The carriage was a scandal upon propriety 
and decorum, and the faithful old horse, who 
had borne the burden, and acquitted himself 
well, was soundly rated as a pest, and an eye- 
sore, to his ambitious mistress. 

To counteract, if possible, the wayward 
bent of Dame Fairfax’s lately contracted 
habits, and to bring her back to the love and 
practice of her duty, was the purport of the 
foregoing conversation. How far this con- 
duced to the end proposed by the well- 
meaning Duncan, must be gleaned from the 
sequel of our story. 


CHAPTER I. 


Eliza Fairfax, the daughter of Duncan and 
Mary, was not only a comely, but a remark- 
ably well-disposed, sensible girl. I am no 
great hand at describing a beauty, and though 
were quite competent to the task, Eliza 
would cut but a sorry figure beside some of 


about destitute, ragged, rnd forlorn.” ; hy: 7 : 
Duncan Fairfax and Mary his spouse, the | the heroines of imaginative authors; for be it 

_ observed, she isa being composed of flesh, 

lood, bones, and all the et ceferas necessary 
And well 


persons engaged in the foregoing conversa- 
tion, had been joined to each other in wed-| b ; ; 
lock, for twenty-five years previous. They, ' constitute a creature of earth. 
had been thrifty, industrious, well-behaved | 
people, and had erected a fine property from ! ‘ 
the proceeds of their industry, in a thriving | '"S to all her relative duties. 


did she discharge the duties of a daughter, 
or she was active and industrious in attend- 
From the 


town, about an hour’s walk from the city of| mother’s proneness to indulge in the habit of 
‘ P | 66 j ome 
Glasgow. Through the greatest portion of | visiting,” the toil and management of the 


the atoresaid time the worthy couple enjoyed household affairs chiefly devolved on Eliza ; 
asmuch happiness and good fellowship, as, and it was indeed a fortunate circumstance, 
for all concerned, that the mother “ trained 


was compatible with their lot as strangers | ard ” 
and pilgrims here below ; but inan evil hour, UP the child in the way she should go,” ere 


Mary became dissatisfied with the station of | she herself wandered from the path of duty. 
life which Previdence had evidently marked} By a judicious disposal of her time, the cul- 
out for her. ‘The consequences of this was, tivation of her mind was duly attended to, 
that she lost all proper relish for the quietude | and rational amusements and recreations 
of her once happy home; its domestic con-| were not overlooked. As she not only ad- 
cerns, from being pleasant, became irksome; | mired, but endeavored to practice the pre- 
the society of her former companions was) cepts of strict morality and virtue, her amuse- 
undervalued—for the genteel folks of the| ments were in accordance with the require- 
town and its vicinage, had fitter themes and|' ments of both; consequently, she was not 
gayer sights to occupy her attention, and || subject to those elevations and depressions of 
charm her vision with, than the simple unas-|! spirit produced by over-excitement, at theat- 
suming friends of her truly more happy days. 'rical exhibitions, and other places of fash- 
Asa matter of course, these either despised || ionable resort. In fine, she was a happy, 
or pitied her, according to the predominant} joyous creature; because she was all that 
feeling; and hence, if I may be allowed to} innocence and virtue can be in the present 
use the phrase, she felt most at home when ' imperfect state. 
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The worth of a lady cannot be tested now- 
a-days by the number of her admirers; but 
at any rate, Eliza had a goodly share of them. 
However, as hope waxed dim, these kept 
shying off, one by one, till two only remained, 
who seemed disposed to dispute with each 
other the honor of gaining the young lady’s 
heart and hand. 

The first of these, whom I shall call Hiram 
Trimtop, was a haberdasher, of some repute 
amongst the fair sex at the west end of the 
town. This young man, like a good many of 
his professional brethren in that quarter, had 
a copious store of words, which he could pour 
out in abundance, to the apparent satisfac- 
tion of many of his visitors. His stock of 
ideas, however, like his stock in trade, was 
small; but he talked long and loud, on pro- 
per occasions, about a splendid establishment, 
which he was going to commence at some 
future time, by the aid of a rich uncle, whose 
sole heir he, the said Hiram, was to be, and 
no mistake. 

The idea of having such an accomplished 
young man for a son-in-law, flattered Dame 
Fairfax’s high-flown notions exceedingly. 
Hiram was, in sooth, a goodly looking person, 


and always appeared to great advantage in|| 


the estimation of those who judge from the 
**outward man,” by being scrupulously neat, 
clean, and very fashionable in his clothing. 
He moreover talked about purchasing a fine 
summer residence in the country; dwelt 
with delight on the idea of a carriage and a 
splendid pair of “ greys,” equipage, servants, 
and all the fine things which constitute hu- 
man glory and greatness—according to the 
notions of people who seem to thiak that it 
is all gold that glitters. To such, Hiram 
seemed indeed passing fair; but to those 
who looked beyond the surface of things, 
there was something radically defective in 
the conduct and the principles of the young 
man. 

The truth is, that by associating with cer- 
tain graceless scamps from the neighboring 
city, he had adopted sentiments adverse to 
morality, sound reason, philosophy, and re- 
ligion. A club composed of the afuresaid 
characters, and several of the “talented gen- 
tlemen” of the little town, convened once a 
week at the “Sign of Robin Hood, the Bold 
Outlaw,” for the ostensible purpose of 
strengthening each other in infidelity, and 
hostility to revealed religion, as contained in 
the Bible. This, of dourse, was not openly 
avowed in words, but Hiram had at some 
of these gatherings, siznalized himself, by 
making speeches, which savored even more 
of the atheistical philosophy of the French 
schools, than the unreasonable babblings of 
“common Deism.” 








Vox. VI. 


Dame Fairfax was not ignorant of gyp 
like doings, but the “lad’s fine prospects” 
was with her a salve for many sores, ‘Ty 
lad, she said, was yet young, and of coursp 
thoughtless, as young people generally aro. 
but he was evidently a youth of good parts 
and there was strong reason to hope, that, a: 
he grew in years, he would also grow 
wisdom. 

Thus reasoned the old lady in favor of }]}. 
ram, and he of course, lost no proper oppor. 
tunity of securing her esteem, as a neces. 
sary prelude to a successful issue with the 
daughter. 

Eliza, whose reason was not clouded by 
the delusive dreams of ambition, heard qi 
Hiram’s fine speeches in the most indifferen: 
manner. He also talked in her presenca 
about morality and virtue, but like most men 
| who disregard the practice of both in any 
high degree, his theories were lame and de. 
fective. 

One evening, when he was more thin 
jusually elegant on some topic, which ap. 
ipeared in rather a dubious light to the young 
lady, he affirmed all that he had advanced ty 
‘be true upon his honor as a gentleman. 

Eliza made free to ask, what, in his opip- 
ion, were the proper ingredients of a gentle. 
man’s character ? 

Hiram was a little non-plussed by this 
‘query ; but after a little deliberation, he re- 
‘peated the thread-bare story of the splendid 
establishment, fine country house, the car- 
riage and the splendid greys, equipage, ser- 
ivants, &c. 
| Then,” replied Eliza, “according to your 
own estimate, you are not vet a gentleman |” 
| “Not exactly, Eliza; but you must be 
‘aware, that the great prospects | have of fu- 
ture eminence in the world, shield me from 
‘the charge of presumption in now assuming 
‘the character of agentleman; and allow me, 
| Miss Fairfax, to say, that it would give nm 
ithe most unfeigned pleasure to share my for- 
tune with—with—” 

“Enough, enough, Hiram, the kindness of 
your intention is evident, though not fully 
expressed ; but the folly of two attempting to 
‘ walk together who are not agreed,’ is to we 
‘equally perceptible” — 

, “1 really do not comprehend your meac- 
‘ing, Eliza.” 

* Well, Hiram, I mean to say, that our 
minds are so differently constituted, as almost 
to preclude the hope of harmonizing, or ar- 
riving at the same conclusion, on any su) 
ject. At all events, we differ as widely as 
the poles from each other, on the query— 
‘What constitutes, or makes a man a geitie- 
man?” 

“Indeed. Let me hear your sentiments 


in 
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oq this matter, Eliza. Perchance your doc- | cin experience convinces me of their fallacy 
rine may convert me from the error of my ||or error, which I think will not happen in a 
«il. ' | hurry. Sonow, Hiram, you and | have com- 
“Jam not sanguine onthis score, Hiram, for | pared notes on this subject, and the result 
{have learned from good authority, that neither ‘must convince you, that our modes of think- 
the trappings of wealth, nor wealth abstract- || ing are as different as east from west.” 
iy considered, can in any reasonable shape || Hiram made no reply, but walked off in a 
atone for the want of, nor be a substitute for, || stiff, dignified manner, to make known his 
of Ti; real worth—worth that is based on, and re- reception to Dame Fairfax. : 
Phas, alts from, the influence of solid principles, he other lover, George Freeman, was a 
Sey enabling a man in all the relations of life, || plain, unassuming young man, who had late- 
th the such, for instance, as a son, a husband, a fa-||ly set up business for himself, as a saddler. 
me ther, friend, master, or servant, &c., to act || Sober, and inoffensive in habits, he industri- 
with the calm dignity of a rational, account-|| ously followed his calling ; was attentive and 
able being, by practising the precepts of mor-|/ obliging to his customers ; dabbled not in poli- 
jlity, virtue, religion, and temperance in|/tics, nor meddled with matters too high for 
meat, drink, clothing, company, habits, and|/him; attended church, and the meetings of 
pursuits. The worth which I contend for, ithe temperance society, of which he was an 
leads a man into proper notions of his own||active and efficient member; cancelled his 
true state and character, as a needy, weak,|/ just obligations, lived within his income, at 
dependent creature upon the bounty of the)! peace with his neighbors, and respected by 
Divine Being; and produces in him proper||an extensive circle, as a sober, modest, exem- 
feelings to his fellow men, whose best inter-||plary character. In fine, Eliza must have 
ests he endeavours to promote to the best of|/had him in her eye when conversing with 
his ability ; by discharging, with faithfulness|| Hiram; for George Freeman filled up the 
and fidelity, the duties of his station; by lov-|/ outlines of the character which she sketched, 
ing his country, cherishing its institutions, || admirably. 
honoring its laws, by a cheerful and prompt|| ‘The simple garb, and unassuming de- 
obedience to their requirements; by doing||meanor of the tradesman, had no charms for 
instly, loving mercy, and walking humbly || the bewildered gaze of the old jady, who re- 
before God.” solved, at all hazards, to have Hiram for a 
“What a pretty little preacher you are,||son-in-law. She, therefore, kept teasing her 
Fliza; but I must dissent from your doctrine, || yoke-fellow, Duncan, incessantly, about her 
when you allow that a man may be a gentle-|/favorite’s superiority: arising chiefly from 
man, who has not a shilling in his pocket||the graces of his person, his fine prospects as 
with which to buy a julep, or a mint-stick.”||the pet of an old rich uncle, who had nei- 
“Don’t misunderstand, nor misinterpret ||ther “chick nor child” but the dear lad, to 
me, Hiram; I contend that human greatness, || leave his wealth to. 
or human glory, if you will, quickly passeth|| At such times, Duncan would remonstrate 
away; but virtue, and the untading rewards || with his spouse ina very mild manner, against 
thereof, abideth ever—in heaven. Money I/|\her proneness to draw conclusions from the 
despise not; because it is indispensably ne-| present appearance of things, as though these 
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” cessary to personal comfort, conducive to the||were as unchangeable as the laws of the 
y for. promotion of philanthropy, piety, and active||Medes and Persians. ‘What would you 
benevolence. But there are certain things||think of your conduct, if, in a short time, Hi- 
es ol which money cannot do—it cannot soothe || ram were to turn out an abandoned profligate, 
fully nor elevate the soul depressed by sickness,|/or an equally abandoned infidel; and more 
st say the uplifted hand of death, nor influence || unlikely things have happened, than the old 
i ne the decision of the Judge at the last dread |/mau linking himself into affinity with some 
tribunal.” young damsel, by the bonds of matrimony, in 

neon. “Pooh! pooh! Eliza; you talk as gravely || his old days?” 
on matters of this kind as your father, whose|| “O fie, Duncan; it shocks one to hear a 
is notions of such things every one knows to be/|| man that pretends to so much wisdom as you 
ut antiquated and unfashionable. I am, how-|| do, taik so foolishly! Hiram turn out a prof- 
he. ever, happy to say, that your excellent mo-/|ligate, or an infidel? No—never!—Mark 
a ther coincides with me, and I hope that|/me, Duncan. Old Deacon Snodgrass may 
ly as more mature consideration will not only|/get married too? Hout tout!—worse and 
wo lead you to cherish, but also to adopt her|| worse. What! the deacon marry, after re- 
ntle- sentiments,” fusing so many splendid offers in his youth ! 
“From the early and the best teachings of|| Did any one ever hear the like !—Ever hear 
nents my mother, [ imbibed the sentiments which|/so much nonsense in such small compass? 








I now utter, and I mean to hold them fast, |/O fie, Duncan!” 
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Vox. VI. 








Though the good man was thus squeezed 
up into a corner, by his voluble better half, 
he nevertheless retained his integrity, by ad- 
vocating the suit of the despised tradesman. 

To cut short a long story, matters at length 
run so high between the old people, that they, 
as a dernier resort, resolved to refer the mat- 
ter to the decision of Eliza. By this course 
each of the parents made sure of victory, and 
both were, to a certain extent, disappointed. 
When asked which of the lovers she would 
prefer, she very modestly answered, that she 
felt no inclination at present to make choice 
of either, nor to make any change in her sit- 
uation, under existing circumstances. “ But,” 
added she, ‘if there be noimpropriety in the 
suggestion, I propose, that the young men be 
left to follow the counsel of their own wills 
for twelve months and a day, and he whose 
conduct stands the test of virtue best, 
through that period, shall be the man of my 
choice.”’ 

Puncan looked complacently on his come- 
ly little daughter as she spoke these words; 
but Mary, her mother, seemed somewhat dis- 
pleased: however, she was in honor bound to 
abide by Eliza’s decision— The Test ! 


[To be concluded in next No.] 


From the Lady’s Book. 


THE LAST DAY OF LIFE. 
BY MISS M. A. FAIRMAN. 


“ Does she sleep’ whispered Mary Can- 
ning, as she stepped lightly into the chamber 
of her sick friend. 

Mrs. Mowbray shook her head sadly, and 
the patient sufferer softly replied, “ No, Mary, 
my thoughts have been too busy. 1 have 
been pondering upon the home whither I am 

oing. Home! what delightful emotions are 
kindled at the word! how many pleasant 
associations cluster around it! even an earthly 
home, a transient resting place; but mine is 
a house not made with hands; a mansion 
prepared by my blessed Saviour himself, eter- 
nal in the heavens.” 

Mary pressed her trembling lips to the 
white forehead of her friend, and as she did 
so, Ellen felt a tear drop there. She raised 
her eyes to the sympathising face bent over 
her and said, tenderly, “ Dear Mary, I would 
not grieve you nor my mother; but these happy 
thoughts so filled my heart I could not forbear 
to express them.” 

‘Do not forbear, my love,” replied Mrs. 
Mowbray. “ Your words are full of conso- 
lation.” 

‘‘Dearest mother, what a relief! How 
often have I longed to pour aut my full heart 





ito you, and restrained myself lest jt should 
add to your sorrow. But why should a chris. 
jtian mother mourn because her child is enka 
ihome before her; because the gracions Py,” 
of both sees fit to remove it first from. 
pollutions and troubles of the world 1 
own pure, and blessed, and glorious dw 
place.” 

“Ah! my dear child; reason or reliziog 
cannot silence the voice of nature,” said \{r. 
Mowbray in a tremulous voice. a 

Ellen looked fondly towards her, ang , 
\tear dimmed her eye. “I know it, dearos 
|mother; whilst [ suffer, your heart must acho 

But when our Father in Heaven has done g! 
\for me which your love and sympathy coy d 
‘not do; when He has given me strength (i; 
weakness, ease for pain, joy for mourning, g 
‘crown of glory that fadeth not away for the 
passing illusions of earth; and made perfec: 
in holiness as well as in happiness, then yoy 
jwill not weep for me.” ; 
ee. Even then we could not forbear to weep,” 
said Mary, with a quivering lip, “for yj 
|would not be with us.” j 

| “Ah! Mary, that would be a selfish sor. 
lrow. Besides, the parting will be short—wo 
ishall meet again so soon.” Ellen dropped 
‘her head more heavily upon the pillow which 
was upon the back of her easy chair and cop. 
|tinued silent a long time. A pale pink spot 
‘in either cheek finely contrasted with the 
,exquisite purity of her complexion ; her eyes 
had the strange unearthly brightness peculiar 
to consumption; and to the usually sweet 
expression of her face was added one 
serene, so peaceful, that it seemed as if the 
love and happiness of Heaven already dwelt 
in her heart. Mary thought as she looked 
upon her she had never seen any thing s0 
beautiful. 

“ Life wastes slowly, very slowly,” she said 
at length, in a low soft voice. “I trust that 
Iam not impatient. I am sure I would not 
put away a single suffering my Father sees 
needful for me. I would not have the slight- 
est wish at variance with His will, but would 
resign all to His wisdom and care, just a 
confidingly as the infant resigns itself to its 
mother’s arms. Mine has been a happy /ife; 
till this illness it was one long bright sum- 
mer day; and it is happy even now, my 
Father deals so gently with me, and Ils 
grace imparts such peace, such hope to my 
heart.” 

A few mornings after, when Mary, as usual, 
came in to spend the day with her, she was 
painfully struck by the change in her appear- 
ance. Ellen held out her hand with her 
accustomed smile of welcome, and faintly 
murmured, “I was about to send for you, 
Mary. The last conflict, I think, is near.” 
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No. & The Wedding Finger. 
—aoo ——— 3 a ek iy a6" ———— 

«You do not fear it; you do not shrink’, There was a pause, a perfect stillness, 
gom it,” Mary replied, gently pressing the | while the anxious watchers gazed upon her 
band she held. | fair and placid face. ‘The mother felt a gen- 

7 . . 

«No, Mary, No. I know not what is before| tle pressure of the hand she held; she bent 
ne; whether severe suffering, or a gentle her ear to hear, if possible, another precious 
jeparture. I know not whether my Saviour’s |; word; it was softly murmured, “ Peace, per- 

esence shall go with me, and the light of|/fect peace.” And the spirit was in Heaven. 
his countenance disperse every shadow which }, 
rests on the dark valley, or whether it shall || 
te permitted to opener rare and his |) THE WEDDING FINGER. 

lossed presence be withheld; but | can trust || ; 
vag howe he will do all thinos well.” || _ There are few cbjects among the produc- 

«Oh! how good is God,” she said after q | tions of art contemplated with such lively 
little pause, “+ to give me such faith, such | interest by ladies, after a certain age, asa 
atl Nothing else would answer me now ;| Wedding ring; this has been the theme by 

7 5, , ° ¥ 1 > q ’ ve - F ’ ~ P 
nothing else could give me a moment's peace; | poets of every calibre; for geniuses of every 
this gives perfect peace. I am utterly help- || wing, from the duckling to the solar eagle. 
acd every way—lI cannot procure || The mouldy antiquary can tell the origin of 
fr myself so much as a drop of water to || the custom with which it is connected, and 
moisten my parched lips; but I have no fears, | perchance why a ring is round, and account 
wanxieties. I can trust my mother and my}, for many circumstances concerning the cere- 
Mery; you will not suffer me to want. Oh!) mony of the circlet, on the most conducive 
3 b] if ray . ; 2 » ie © 
how much more can I trust my Father in| evidence, + ster. Fh ae Te a 
Heaven! Your power is limited; you can-| pow prone — a yng nage “iy 7 
not do all you would; but His, oh! who can; 424 written in reference to the ring, I be- 
measure or comprehend it! He can supply | lieve the more lovely part engaged in the 

, ‘ ‘ . a“ . = | y j 2 Vo] . ‘ is = 
imy wants. What happiness to give away |, J ragga Ge fares ronsency of or 
illmy cares to Him; to hang helpless, yet} Aer » Hae nt Pn a Paar ot 
trusting, upon his sustaining arm; to feel | rat ae ier iia poet cg acts seruliod 
that this faith, so precious, so cheering, is His| ~ we ring which gps = ss - te la , 
itt; to think [ shall soon, very soon, see} Manner sal a, “tai it = ° “~ fn, < 
lim as He is ‘and know, even as [ am|)™atrimonial union. is the only finger 
known,’” ‘where two principal nerves belong to two 

« Yes, faith and hope shall soon give place | apn A ot pe a graye ri pate 
to perfect knowledge, perfect happiness ; but | Its spay ag ta ae t er ~ nerve, " 

. . 2 - ’ J > > > > 
their sister grace never faileth. Even here, || '$ #!80 the fore finger, the middle finger, anc 


kindled in the bosom, it consumes the dross || the thumb side of the ring finger, whilst the 
and purifies the heart from every selfish ulnar nerve furnishes the little finger and the 
earthly passion. Pride, envy, jealousy, anger, | other side of the ring finger, at the point of 
ind all unkindness, melt away before it. It| extremity of which a real union takes place ; 
expands the heart and makes room there for||it seems as if it were intended by nature to 
all the brotherhood of men; all, all, Mary, the. be the matrimonial finger. I hat the side of 
poorest and most despised. It even gathers| the ring finger next the little finger is sup- 
in its golden eirclet the whole intelligent plied by the ulnar nerve, is frequently proved 
creation, and sends up earnest aspirations for | bya common accident, that of striking the 
tie holiness and happiness of every creature| ®!bow against the edge of a chair, a door, or 
God hus made. Without it we are nothing. |/8"Y narrow hard substance; the ulnar nerve 


No, love * never faileth.’ While eternity || 








is then frequently struck, and a thrilling sen- 
endures it shall continue to glow witha purer, || Sation s ag? in the little finger, and on the 
brighter radiance, and more and more assi-|/S*™€ side of the ring finger, but not on the 
milate the blessed spirit to the image of its | Other side of it. 
God. Here love burns so feebly; our desire || — 
todo good is so weak; our power so limited. |, TRUTH 
But in Heaven shall we not be ministering |, . 
spirits with an angel’s power, sent forth to}| Truth is the most powerful thing in the 
fulfil our Father’s purpose of love! Happy | world, since even fiction itself must be gov- 
thought !”” | erned by it, and can only please by its re- 
She spoke at intervals, and with difficulty: semblance. The appearance of reality is 
and her mother, fondly kissing her check,’ necessary to make any passion agreeably 
suid, ** Wiil you not rest a little, love ?”’ | represented, and to be able to move others 
“Yes, dear mother,” she replied, with a|| we must be.moved ourselves, or at least 
tranquil smile; “in Heaven; the dwellers|| seem to be so, upon some probable grounds. 
there are never weary.”  —Shafisbury. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 


OH, SWIFTLY FLOWS THE STREAM. 


MUSIC BY JOSEPH JANES. 
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swiftly flows the 


waters will not 
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2. 


slide like pleasure’s 


ww 


The laughing ripples flash, 
With many a silvery ray; 

But light as air they dash 
Away, away, away, 


3. The eddies, clear as glass, 
Like lingering shadows play, 
But soon like shadows pass 
Away, away, away. 











4. But other waves as bright, 
Along their banks will stray 
Then let them speed their flight 
Away, away, way. 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


BY WM. 


The birds, when winter shades the sky, 
Fly o'er the seas away, 

Where laughing eves in sunshine lie, 
And summer breezes play. 

And thus the friends that flutter near 
While fortune’s sun is warm, 

Are startled if a cloud appear, 
And fly before the storm. 


LEGGETT. 


But when from winter's howling plains 
Each other warbler’s past, 
The little snow-bird still remains, 
And chirrups midst the blast. 
Dove-like, that bird, when friendship’s throng 
With fortune’s sun depart, 
Still lingers with its cheerful song, 
And nestles in the heart. 
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